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COMPANY TRAINING 
Just Off the Press 
Includes the Necessary Text of 
46 TRAINING REGULATIONS 


used in the daily instruction of Rifle, Machine Gun, 
Howitzer, Headquarters and Service Companies of the 
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These same 46 Training Regulations as published by 
the War Department fill two Kalamazoo Binders. 
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A Message to the Infantry 


By Major General Charles P: Summerall 


Address by the Chief of Staff at Graduation Ewercises of the Infantry 
School on May 28 


HE thoughts uppermost in my 
mind on this oceasion are those 
BV of appreciation and congratu- 
lation. Your eeremonies are the eul- 
mination of a year of useful and ardu- 
ous labor and of unselfish devotion to 
the Army by all eoneerned with the 
School. The Commandant, Staff and 
Faculty have by their leadership and 
their attainments im- 





they have profited personally and 
their prestige and progress in their 
chosen careers have been immeasur- 
ably enhanced. At the same time their 
inereased efficiency cannot fail to raise 
the standards of their organizations 
and thus advanee their arm towards its 
ultimate goal of efficiency. While the 
tasks here have been hard their reward 
and the gain to the 
service are corre- 





parted effective in- 





struction of the most 
far-reaching  conse- 
quences for the good 
of the military estab- 
lishment. While they 
have been unsparing 


The American Military 
Spirit expresses the high- 
est qualities of character. 
Good organizations and 


good leaders must have it 


spondingly abundant. 

I would like to re- 
peat those words of 
commendation that 
General Collins has 
uttered so forcefully 





of themselves and 


— from his intimate 





have exacted a full 
measure of labor from others, they 
have been sympathetic and under- 
standing in dealing with each individ- 
ual. They have exemplified the ideal 
of standards in the exercise of com- 
mand, and it is a privilege to convey 
the commendation that they deserve. 
The students have given a response 
worthy of their opportunities and of 
the efforts put forth in their behalf. 
'hrough the professional and techni- 
val knowledge that they have gained 


knowledge of what 
you have done, commendation of the 
students for their attainments, of the 
faculty, the instructors, the Staff, and 
all the technical services for making it 
possible, and for their leadership ; com- 
mendation for these troops who have 
been an example of industry, of whole- 
hearted devotion to a task that is 
worthy of emulation everywhere our 
uniform is worn. You who have come 
here are taking away no finer example 
than that of what you have seen these 
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General Summerall Presenting Diploma 
to Graduate of the Infantry School 


officers and soldiers of the School 
troops do. Implant it where you go. 
Hold it before the men about you, and 
energize them by what you know has 


been accomplished here. 


PRAISE FOR THE ARMY WOMAN 


No enumeration of the elements that 
have brought suecess to the School 
would be complete if it did not include 
the contribution of the women. They 
have shown the characteristic fortitude 
and helpfulness of the Army wives in 
adapting themselves uncomplainingly 
to living conditions that cannot be 
avoided and to deprivation of their 
husbands’ companionship. Their 
cheerfulness and interest in the success 
of their men have heartened and 
spurred them to give their efforts unre- 
servedly to their daily demands. It 
will be the privilege and the duty of 
the husbands to reward them by in- 
creased devotion and consideration 
hereafter if such be possible. 

Insofar as the civil community has 
been related to the post, the people of 
Columbus and environs have given 
proof of neighborliness and hospitality 
traditional of the South. They have 






incorporated this great institution jy 
their civic life and have shown pride 
and generosity in all of their dealings 
It is our hope that this bond will be 
strengthened from year to year. 

The School deserves credit not only 
for the professional accomplishments 
but equally for the material develop. 
ments that have taken place. By re. 
soureefulness, industry, and marked 
economy, the buildings, road, grounds, 
utilities, and recreational facilities 
have undergone improvements | that 
have added much to the comfort and 
the welfare, and, therefore, to the 
peace of mind and receptive power of 
the students. 

It has been an especial pleasure to 
include in the members of the classes 
officers of our sister service, the Ma- 
rine Corps, and of other countries with 
whom we are on terms of peculiar 
amity. Their presence and the per- 
friendships that they have 
formed will be helpful in promoting 
understanding and good will between 
our armed forces and our peoples. A 
welcome will await those, who, we 
hope, will be your successors. 

The Chief of Infantry and the In- 
fantry branch are to be congratulated 
upon the possession of this School, 
which from crude and small begin- 
nings has grown within a few years to 
be the source of Infantry doctrines and 
Infantry spirit in the Army. It is a 
tribute to the vision and faith of those 
who founded it and who selected this 
site for its home. Its influence may 
yet bring victory to our arms if, un- 
happily, our agencies of peace again 
should fail. 

While it may appear trite to reiter- 
ate the réle of Infantry, I feel that in 
the confusion of public thought con- 


sonal 
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cerning the art of war the occasion 
should not pass without the re-affirma- 
tion of the part that the arm has ever 
taken, and in all human probability 
that it must ever take in battle. Quite 
properly the Sehool teaches that va- 
rious arms and many agencies are in- 
dispensable for the efficiency of the 
\rmy. Thus the fire power of the Ar- 
tillery, the Aireraft and the Tanks ; the 
mobility and the extended action of 
Cavalry, the art of fortification of the 
Engineers, the technical communica- 
tions of the Signal Corps and the pecu- 
liar contributions of other branches 
have their assigned parts in campaign 
and in battle. No one of them, how- 
ever, nor all combined, could drive a 
properly organized enemy from his 
positions or prevent his ultimate ad- 
vanee. They are valuable only as they 
serve and save the Infantry. It is 
only the Infantry that can capture 
prisoners and guns or that can prevent 
the enemy from crossing our lines. 


that the other arms, save cavalry 
fighting as Infantry, would be doomed 
to certain failure. The Infantry 
marks the battle-line; their dead tell 
how the tide of battle is moving; theirs 
is the post of the highest honor for it 
is the place of greatest danger. Every 
soldier knows well the truth of these 
doctrines, and our service schools are 
a guarantee that the training of our 
troops will be sane and sound. The 
men who bear the burden of respon- 
sibility for national defense are eagerly 
urging the development and the in- 
crease of all forms of artillery and am- 
munition, of aircraft and bombs, of au 
thorized chemicals and technical acces 
sories, but they are equally deteymined 
to have a highly trained Infantry arm 
with improved, semi-automatic rifles, 
machine guns, tanks, and all other ap- 
propriate Infantry weapons. 


GRADUATES SHOULD SPREAD THE GOSPEL 


The especial privilege that the stu- 


While it must not be claimed that In- dents have enjoyed of gaining in- 


fantry ean act alone with reasonable creased knowledge imposes upon them 


hopes of suceess, it is absolutely true a correspondingly increased obligation 











Graduation Exercises of the Infantry School 
Brig. Gen. Edgar T. Collins, the Commandant, addressing the graduation class and 
spectators 
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of imparting that knowledge. It is not 
practicable for every officer in the 
Army to attend a service school. In- 
deed it is not essential that all should 
do so if those who have become quali- 
fied will properly teach. Many of you 
will go at once to commands and all 
will do so eventually. Every post, and 
indeed every battalion and company 
ean and should be a school for profes- 
sional training. It is the duty of 
commanding officers of every’ echelon 
to organize and conduct the technical 
as well as the practical training of the 
officers and enlisted men of his unit. 
There is no place where, and no sea- 
son when, this cannot be done and no 
circumstances under which it will not 
add to the contentment as well as the 
efficiency of those commanded. 

Let it be a primary objective of each 
one of you to see that all of your sub- 
ordinates are taught by you at least as 
much as you have learned, and more as 
you acquire additional knowledge. 
Even were you not deeply interested, 
the Army expects and has a right to 
demand a full measure of your time 
and talents. You are honored by a 
commission in the nation’s armed 
forees. You may be entrusted with the 
high and grave responsibility for other 
men’s lives and upon your preparation 
and your conduct may rest the issues 
of victory or defeat and the very exist- 
ence of your country. From a popu- 
lation of more than one hundred and 
twenty millions of people, you are 
among 12,000 men to whom is confided 
the responsibility of maintaining and 
. disseminating the science and the art 
of war. You have only to continue 
and to require of your subordinates 
the same degree of industry that you 
have practiced at this School to expe- 


rience a soldier’s pride in creating a 
fighting command. It is not even suf. 
ficient that you should be qualified to 
exercise the duties of your grade. War 
demands youth. It is upon the should- 
ers of younger men that the task of 
leading corps, divisions and brigades 
would rest. Your studies should in- 
clude troop leading of the higher eche- 
lons if you would be prepared to avail 
yourselves of the opportunities that 
would come in an emergency. 


HIGH CONCEPTION OF THE MILITARY 
SPIRIT—THE ARMY’S VADE MECUM 


While it is true that the officers of 
your generation are trained more 
highly than your predecessors, it is 
equally true that the Army of today 
has not emphasized something that is 
at least as essential to the profession 
of arms. Fighting efficiency cannot 
be obtained through academic methods 
alone. It can only be realized by pos- 
sessing and inculeating the military 
spirit. Basically this spirit manifests 
itself by pride in being an officer or 
soldier. There must be pride in the 
uniform, in the rank and command 
one exercises, in the traditions of one’s 
branch and of the Army, in the social 
status that one enjoys and in the mili- 
tary hierarchy. The expression ‘‘offi- 
cer and gentleman’’ must be in reality 
one word, and he who would be the 
best officer must also be the truest gen- 
tleman. The military spirit carries a 
worthy impulse to excel by merit and 
to advance one’s self in reputation and 
rank not by self-seeking or injury to 
others, but by unselfish rivalry and 
sheer ability. It seeks not material 
gain but the honor of excelling. There 
is no asset in peace like the reputation 
of having a highly efficient soldierly 
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command and no guarantee for ad- 
vaneement in war like having a com- 
mand that takes its objectives. First 
class troops whether in garrison or in 
campaign ean only be ereated through 
the existence of the military spirit. 
Efficiency eannot be hidden and no 
place or service is too obseure for it 
to be recognized and rewarded. 

The military spirit is disclosed by 
the diseipline of a command. This is 
not the diseipline of the guard house 
or fear of punishment. Such evidences 
are the failure of discipline. True 
discipline ean come only from self- 
respect and pride in one’s organization 
and serviee, and it is infused by the 
officer who possesses these qualities and 
who deals justly with those under his 
authority. 

The military spirit meuleates 
lovalty; it abhors eriticism of supe- 
riors or complaints about hardships. It 
seeks to cooperate and secure perfect 
team-work. It ereates an atmosphere 
for effective command, in which an or- 
der gathers strength as it is trans- 
mitted and reaches the point of execu- 
tion with irresistible force, 


DRESS AND DEPORTMENT REFLECT SPIRIT 


The military spirit is reflected by the 
dress and deportment of a command. 


The wearing of neat and correct uni- 


forms is the best advertisement of any 
organization. The erect bearing, the 
ceremonial salute, and the formal 
in military intercourse 
give tone and dignity that are distinct 
aids to diseipline. Unhappily these 
evidences are too often emphasized by 
their absence. 

No training of troops worthy of the 
ame can exist without the military 
spirit, Perfunetory movements 


phraseology 


in 


close order and ceremonies, unani- 
mated commands and uncorrected er- 
rors are a harmful waste of time, 
while even a short exercise with spirit 
and precision will develop the mental 
attitude and the mechanical perfection 
that are basic in training. 
Punctiliousness as to detail is the 
basis of efficiency whether it concerns 
the individual or the organization; 
whether it relates to the business or the 
recreational activities of the command ; 
whether it has to do with the equip- 
ment and’ care of men, animals or 
transportation; whether it affects the 
internal life of the troops or their as- 
sociations with the civil population. 


KEEP PHYSICALLY FIT 


It is inconsistent with the military 
spirit for an officer to permit himself 
or his men to become unfit physically, 
through preventable causes, for the ae- 
tive service that may be required of 
them. Physical fitness may and often 
does require self-denial and simplicity 
of living but these are among the sol- 
dierly virtues that the Army must 
possess. 

The military spirit is evidenced by 
the conscientious devotion to duty that 
often requires high moral as well as 
physical courage. It is not uncommon 
to hear comments about inefficient in- 
dividuals, whereas commanding offi- 
cers have it within their power to re- 
quire reasonable standards of effici- 
ency within the power of everyone or 
to place willful neglects and failures 
upon efficiency reports with a view to 
the elimination of the unfit. Only a 
lack of moral courage to face the tem- 
porary disapproval of others appears 
to deter responsible authorities in 
many cases from the full discharge of 
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their obligations. The Army is what 
the commanding officers in every eche- 
lon make it, and its efficiency is a 
measure of the military spirit of the 
officer corps, 

The military spirit seeks service with 
soldiers; it places regimental duty 
above any other assignment that can 
come to a man. We are too far for- 
getting, and I say it solemnly, that 
the character of the leader is made up 
by contact with men, by leading men. 
No detached service, no detail, what- 
ever it may be, away from station is 
comparable in order, in privilege to 
that of serving with troops, ands far 
as I could make it I should like to see 
it the prime consideration in selecting 
officers for what might be regarded as 
the most preferred detached service. 

TROOP LEADERSHIP IMPORTANT 

There was a time when a man was 
described as ‘‘an officer of the old 
school’’ because he was the embodi- 
ment of the military spirit. Such men 
exalted duty with troops and sought 
arduous rather than inactive service. 
There can be no greater calamity than 
a sentiment which underrates assign- 
ment to a regiment and gives prefer- 
ment to officers who have not qualified 


The Legion Demands Action 

The tendency of the past two years has been to re- 
duce appropriations for national defense. When de- 
velopment of aviation demanded funds, the Army was 
The Legion demands that Congress 
make possible the original idea of a standing army of 
125,000 men, adequate R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C., 
summer training for the Reserve officers and an ade- 
quate National Guard.—National Commander Savage 


foreed to suffer. 


of the American Legion. 





primarily as troop leaders. Such js 
the spirit that has come down to us ip 
the customs of the service which have 
the binding force of law. It may be 
asleep in the hearts of men but it ean 
never die, for like nobleness it ‘‘ wil] 
rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 
If your command has the military 
spirit and the technical training that 
you are qualified to impart, it will be 
superior in peace and it will take its 
objectives in war. 

Today there is celebrated the victory 
of one of our greatest battle days. On 
the 28th of May, 1918, the 28th Infan- 
try, supported by the sister arms and 
services, made the first American as- 
sault in the Great War at Cantigny. 
By its superb military spirit and tech- 
nieal training it carried its objectives 
with such courage, fortitude and gal- 
lantry that the allied world took heart 
and the enemy was correspondingly 
shaken. The regiment paid a terrible 
price in killed and wounded, as the In- 
fantry must always do, but its spirit 
rose with its losses. I need give you 
no further proof of the truths that | 
have tried to convey than the example 
of this noble regiment whom the Amer- 
ican Army honors on this anniversary. 





NY diseussion which has for its 
end the introduction of a more 
ees) modern trend of thought in so 
iar us War and its philosophy are con- 
cerned, must first answer the question, 
‘Does war need modernizing?’’ 

| believe that the query should be 
answered affirmatively. With all the 
On force of age-old tradition we cling to 
traditional methods, we hold by an- 





an- a 

a cient beliefs and eatehwords, and 
a antique. shibboleths guide us. Al- 
* though we modernize our weapons and 


™ methods, our thought changes but lit- 
tle. The philosophy 


The Modernization of War 


By Captain Joseph H. Grant, /nfantry 


ability, we must constantly teach both. 
A consideration of the relation of 
biology to war will help accomplish 
this mission. In the latter part of the 
19th century, certain German scientists 
calling themselves Neo-Darwinians and 
seizing upon the Darwinian principle 
of the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest, developed the 
idea that ‘war was a biological neces- 
sity. Nicolai, another German, to- 
gether with other scientific thinkers, 
combated this opinion. Out of the 
welter of argument, one truth, though 
not always appre- 








of war remains cha- 


ciated, remains clear, 





2 otic, the knowledge The Army has kept namely, that war is a 
ly of war unsystem- up with developments biological fact. Al- 
le atic, the study of war in weapons and meth- though the germ 
% unscientifie and hap- ods. The Nation plasm of the race 
‘it hazard. should modernize its which is at once the 
‘a But any attempt to thoughts about war stabilizer, the initia. 
remedy these GQURGE©: © nsisstnssheniiiieetseeenes tor and the limiting 
le tions requires first factor in evolution 
a that our attitude (and by that I mean does not per se make war necessary, it 
: the viewpoint of the entire nation) to- does carry the factors of war. Within 
# ward war be modernized. The change it are the seeds of rage, hate and 
of thought must be nation-wide. There pugnacity, things which make for 
are certain ideas that must be dis- fighting. Within it too are the ele- 
carded, others that must be clarified. ments of difference from which differ- 
First among misconceptions is the vis- ences of culture develop. These varia- 
ion of a warless world, which must pass tions, starting from a biological basis, 
or remain but a vision. Few in the build up social groups differentiated 
military profession, if any, regard a one from the other. The social inher- 
warless world as in any way near at itance of an Englishman differs from 
and, but a large portion of our popu- that of a German ora Frenchman. An 
lation firmly believes that this is so. American differs from all these, not 
We ought to combat this belief. Sticky only physically and mentally but, also 
sentimentality has no place in the emotionally and in his response to sim- 
logic of life. We must know the basis ilar social stimuli. Moreover, due to the 
of war, we must recognize its inevit- inertia of the mass, which clings to its 
7 
= 
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own racial and national customs, its 
own so-called ‘‘social inheritance,’’ the 
Englishman, Frenchman, American 
and all others insist on remaining dif- 
ferent. In that fact alone is the source 
of war. As long as human nature re- 
mains human nature, and that is to 
say as long as the facts of biology are 
true, war will remain. 


FIGHTING A FACTOR IN LIFE 


Inasmuch as it is fairly certain then 
that fighting is to continue as a factor 
of human life, it is time to divest it 
of some of its hindering trappings. In 
the first place, we must divorce war 
from ethies, because with moral duty, 
the ideal human character, or morality 
in general, war is not concerned. Both 
ethics and war are social phenomena, 
but the former acts in a positive social 
direction, while the latter acts in a 
cataclysmic and anti-social manner. 
War knows neither the good nor the 
evil of the moralist, and that which is 
good from the ethical standpoint fre- 
quently becomes to war and in war, a 
positive evil, because it hampers or 
prevents its logical genesis. 

Concomitantly with the divoreement 
of war and ethics must come the sep- 
aration of war and religion, for re- 
ligion has the field of morality as its 
own particular sphere of influence. In 
fact, religion gives life to ethies, which 
otherwise would but little interest the 
mass of humanity. But religion has 
also hampered war’s logical evolution, 
particularly among the nations of the 
Western world. No matter how often 
cross and sword have been associated, 
no matter how often war has flamed at 
the call of the priest, the dogma of 
Christianity has been and is funda- 
mentally one of peace. The ethies of 
Christianity are peaceful. As a nat- 


———, 
















































ural consequence of these pacific ideals 
the religion of the West has consciously 
at some times (as at present), uneop. 
sciously at others, striven either t 
abolish war (which is impossible) or ty 
humanize it (likewise impossible). |; 
has sought to introduce the human 
into warfare, and with the humane, 
war has, and never can have any deal. 
ings. Nevertheless, the benevolence of 
the Church is traceable even in pres 
ent-day warefare. For example, the 
chivalric idea, born of and nurtured by 
the Medieval Church in an effort to 
limit bloodshed, still persists. From it 
comes the conception that an enemy 
has rights, that there are some things 
it is not proper to do to an enemy. 
These fancied rights are generally en- 
bodied in the so-called Rules of Land 
Warfare and have the sanetion of that 
nebulous thing known as International 
Law. As though War could know any 
rules save those fundamental princi- 
ples of its proper exercise, save the 
maximum premise of all hostilities, the 
doctrine of the greatest necessary 
force, continuously and everywhere ap- 
plied! Fighting, that is, real fighting, 
cannot be swaddled in rules like an 
athletic contest. War is not a game, 
even though it has been so conceived 
and earried on at times, as in the 17th 
and early 18th centuries. Benevolence, 
humane concepts, chivalric ideas, all 
of which are basic in Christian thought 
and all of which have in some degree 
permeated the philosophy of war, must 
be banished. War is not only unmoral 
but also unreligious, and logieally 0. 
The nations of antiquity made war in 
a logical fashion. 

Stripped of these constraining ele- 
ments (sentiment, ethies and religion), 
war appears in its true perspective. 
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i , 
me \s a part of life it oeeurs as a sporadic 


5 expression of man’s social variability. 
— I: follows the basie law of life. That 


r to 
Or to 


aw is foree which manifests itself 
either as aetual physical violence or, 
more frequently today, as a form of 
moral suasion ealled publie opinion. 
But this eonvietion in bulk is also a 
force which produces desired effects. 
Behind organized opinion is always 
organized physieal violence, ready to 
uphold the weaker foree in extremis; 
so that in the end might is right, a 
truism, whieh the sentimental and 
thoughtless voeiferously deny, and 
which the intelligent do not like and 
shove into the baekground. 


WAR DEFINED 


War is the ultimate foree of a na- 
tion. Clausewitz defines it as ‘‘an act 
of violence intended to compel our op- 
ponent to fulfill our will.’’ That defi- 
nition contains two essential ideas, the 
idea of foree and the idea of will. By 
the use of the former, changes in the 
latter are produced. As far as thought 
on the subjeet goes, the major em- 
phasis is placed on the foree idea; the 
will is slighted or altogether neglected, 
because, as is probable, its true impor- 
tance is not rightly understood. War 
is essentially a struggle of wills in 
which foree is but one of the means 
acting. For the individual, the will is 
a state of mind, and the war will of a 
lation is nothing but the national state 
of mind, an expression of almost unan- 
‘mous intention, translating itself into 
the action of foree. Anteceding either 
(ype of will, that of the individual or 
‘he mass, is an emotional substratum 
‘! desire. Our will to aetion is pre- 
ceded by the desire for action; simi- 
‘arly, the will to war on the part of a 








The Military and Religion 


Fi T may surprise some who are 
not in touch with the Army to 
learn that the people of the Reg- 
ular establishment are more fre- 
quent attendants upon religious 
services than the average of peo- 
ple outside the Army. If the cit- 
izenry of Washington were to at- 
tend church next Sunday in the 
proportion that the Army attends 
church, we should see a total at- 
tendance out of a presumed pop- 
ulation, of 500,000, of more than 
160,000 persons. 
* . * « 

HE American soldier, at the 

same time that he is wphold- 
ing the high traditions of service 
to his country, is also maintain- 
ing, in his worship of his God, a 
standard which should be at once 
a subject of pride to his civilian 
fellows. Furthermore, religious 
worship in the Army is quite free 
from the slightest trace of coer- 
cion or compulsion. 

om * * * 

t @p wage with faith toward a 

day when all men shall ac- 
cept the principles of religion, 
and by so doing crowd crime out 
of their lives, the thoughtful per- 
son, be he chaplain or layman, is 
poignantly aware of the fact, re- 
iterated by every newspaper, that 
that day, unfortunately, has not 
as yet arrtved. And so the 
thoughtful man, be he of the pul- 
pit or of the pew, is minded to 
take as his own motto the saying 
of our Lord: ‘‘When the strong 
man, armed, keepeth his palace, 
his goods are in peace.’’—Not 
merely our material goods, not 
simply our physical wealth; but, 
infinitely more precious than this, 
our invisible treasure—our ideals, 
our institutions, our destiny.— 
Maj. Gen. C. P. Summerall, in an 
address, May 26. 
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nation is preceded by the emotional 
desire to fight. Onee the powder train 
of feeling is touched off, the way is 
opened for a host of reactions. Almost 
the whole gamut of emotions and in- 
stinets (fear, rage, pugnacity, ete.), 
comes into play at once to strengthen 
or weaken the will to war. It is upon 
these fundamentals that war depends. 
Therefore, it is upon these funda- 
mentals that the study of war should 
be largely based rather than as now 
upon the study of the application of 
foree, and largely mechanical force at 
that. Man will always be greater than 
his instruments, but never greater than 
his inheritance. 


OBJECTIVE IN WAR IS ENEMY’S WILL 


If the spiritual nature of war is 
once recognized (and the term is used 
without religious significance, but 
rather as an expression embracing all 
those rather intangible qualities of a 
volitional and emotional nature), then 
the true objective in war is at once 
seen as the enemy’s will, which may 
be influenced or broken by the appli- 
cation of the maximum necessary force. 
This means may act singly against his 
armed forces (the present dogmatic ob- 
jective) or it may, while striving to 
defeat his troops in the field, act 
against his civil population by means 
of skillful propaganda and by physical 
foree. The combined action is the 
more desirable because it brings to bear 
the greater force. The force applied 
to the terrorization and destruction of 
the unorganized hostile mass should be 
great enough to produce true terror 
and should be continuously applied. 
If the application is sporadic, weak, 
and haphazard it will only irritate the 
hostile nation to greater efforts, as 
Germany’s Zeppelin attacks over Lon- 


——. 


don irritated England. Because the 
will to fight exists in the nation ag q 
whole, it is precisely for this reason 
that the attack must be against the 
entire people. 

The will to war finds its greatest de- 
velopment, not in the army, but behind 
the front, where the army’s will to 
fight develops. If the national will is 
broken, that of the fighting forces must 
break as a consequence. In war there 
is a single objective, the hostile will; 
although paradoxical though it seem, 
for the fighting forees there is a double 
objective, the hostile army and the 
enemy population. As a result of the 
failure to appreciate the essentially 
volitional nature of war, most of the 
thought on the subject has been de- 
voted to the development of the means 
of applying force to the enemy's 
troops. Although the central idea of 
force is present, thought has been con- 
centrated, not so much upon it as upon 
the instruments of its application. In 
a mechanical age, it is perhaps natural, 
that our progress should be mechan- 
istic in form, but it is surely a mistake 
to neglect the man for the machine, to 
concentrate on the form rather than 
the essence. Development should not 
be lopsided. 


APPLICATION OF SCIENCE TO WAR 
Although the need for new engines 
has led to the cultivation of some of the 
exact sciences—after a fashion—their 
study has been unsystematie. Iv fact 
their technical contributions have been 
made for the most part by non-mili- 
tary men, and with few exceptions the 
army makes no serious effort to keep in 
touch with scientifie progress, or 10 
branch out for itself in the field of in- 
dependent scientific investigation. The 
less exact but no less important sciences 
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such as sociology, biology and psy- 
chology are, with the limited exception 
of military medicine, totally neglected. 
Yet a knowledge of these latter fields 
of thought would have indicated to the 
Western Allies in the late war just 
what might have been expected of Rus- 
sia. In time of peace a study of psy- 
chology and the application of its prin- 
ciples would undoubtedly aid in abol- 
ishing many present day evils. For 
example, psychology shows that the 
aptitudes and interests of men vary 
and that it is possible to devise tests 
which will indieate within reasonable 
limits, the characteristics a man must 
Although 
the military service recognizes the de- 
sirability of a certain amount of 
specialization, it sets that recognition 
at naught by the bland assumption that 
a man ean be a jack of all trades and 
good at all. That this condition exists, 
the demands in the way of professional 
knowledge and consequent instructional 
ability upon the officers of the com- 
batant arms amply demonstrate. 

From these facts the need for a true 
science of war becomes evident. Sup- 


possess for certain tasks. 


of wet grounds. 
still are children 
(May 7.) 


posedly such a science exists at present, 
but exactly what it is no one seems to 
know. Nowhere is it exactly defined. 
Clausewitz makes it mere knowledge, 
but certainly it is more than this. Be- 
cause war has primarily a biological 
basis (it is made by human beings) and 
because it does represent a phase in the 
evolutionary progress of the race, the 
science of war should be as broad as 
life. It should take cognizance of all 
the other sciences, particularly those 
applied sciences of everyday life. In 
time of peace it should make use of the 
scientific method, substituting, wher- 
ever practicable, controlled experimen 
tal procedure for mere theory. It 
should also adopt the scientifie atti- 
tude, resolutely putting away the ten- 
dency toward dogmatic thinking which 
now characterizes it. It should be 
scientific, as science is now understood. 

The organization of science is the 
task for no one man nor group of men, 
but for many men working all the time. 
The products of this science will make 
war more terrible, and paradoxically 
more humane because less frequent and 
less lengthy. 


D 


We Still Need the Earth 


The big air cireus scheduled for Fort Leavenworth 
today has had to be postponed indefinitely on account 
We have conquered the air, but 

of earth !—Kansas 


City Times 








The Bayonet as a Weapon 





By Contra—An Infantryman 


HE question has often come be- 
fore us, ‘‘Is it worth while to 
ir retain the bayonet?’’ The 
military are usually inclined to accept 
the old order as being good because it 
is old. However, the new blood which 
we have received through the World 
War, the O. R. C. and the C. M. T. C. 
is often disposed to be constructively 
critical of the accepted ways of the 
Army, and to ask the blasphemous 
question, ‘‘Why?’’ One of the most 
questioned traditions of the profession 
of arms is that of the bayonet and its 
use in the assault. 

Having heard several 





long, but the beginning of the 16th 
Century marks the first serious use of 
hand firearms on the battlefield. Prior 
to this time the use of the steel by In- 
fantry was by pikemen or men-at-arms 
supported by archers. The almost im- 
mobile square or phalanx of pikemen 
was the rallying point of beaten cay- 
alry or scattered archers, Arquebusiers 
gradually supplanted bowmen and 
crossbowmen as fire troops, but their 
mission was the same, that of covering 
the pikes. Their first use was as pro- 
tecting ‘‘sleeves,’’ about ten files in 

width, on either flank 





of the square of 





adverse comments on 
the practicability of 


Is it worth 


the use of this weap- tain the bayonet ?—An 
officer thinks 
that history and expe- 
rience say plainly “No” 


on in close combat, I Infantry 


have become almost 
persuaded, and _ be- 
lieve that the follow- 


pikes. Alternate for- 
mations were used 
with the fire troops 
forming squares, or 
‘*bhastions,’’ at each 
corner of the pike 


while to re- 








ing opinions of a 

large proportion of the younger gener- 
ation merit consideration by members 
of our profession. 

In order to consider properly this 
question we should turn back the pages 
of modern and medieval history to find 
the reason for the adoption of the bay- 
onet. This reason should hold good, 
not only for the invention and pri- 
mary use of the weapon, but also for 
its continued use throughout the cen- 
turies to the present day. Using this 
as an answer to the question, ‘‘Should 
we retain the bayonet?’’ it should 
ring true. 

The period of transition from arch- 
ers and crossbowmen to arquebusiers is 
12 


mass, allowing cross 
fire along the at- 
tacked front. More rarely, when the 
depth of the pikes or men-at-arms sup- 
ported was not too great, the ‘‘shot” 
were also formed in triple or quadru- 
ple rank in rear. In this formation 
the ‘‘long weapons’’ would lie down 
or kneel, while the shot delivered over- 
head volleys. Thus we see the steel as 
the primary arm of Infantry, sup- 
ported by fire. 

In the early 17th Century fire 
power developed until it ranked with 
the pikes in importance. This followed 
in part from lightening the firelock 
until it could be used without the rest. 
Another improvement was the use of 
made-up cartridges in standard loads. 
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| muskets were now alternated 
attle line proper in groups of 
thirty files each, musketeers also 
nlaced on both flanks in the 
sleeve formation. The muskets were 
later increased until there were a num- 
her ol ranks of musketeers in rear, 
with the triple mission of protecting 
the rear, replacing casualties, or act- 
ing as skirmishers. Continuous fire 
was ordinarily used, the front rank 
man firing and falling back to reload, 
or standing in plaee while the second 
man stepped in front of him. When 
concentrated fire was needed, volleys 
by three ranks were delivered, the 
front rank kneeling, the seeond and 
Thus the firearm was 
becoming the prineipal weapon while 
the pike was used to receive charges 
the musketeers had failed to 


Pikes al 
in the 
about 


being 


third standing, 


whieh 
break 

In England during this period we 
find ten companies per regiment, the 
standard company being 120 men, of 
whom two-thirds were musketeers. The 
normal formation seems to have been 
six deep, the first two ranks being 
musketeers, the third and fourth, pikes, 
and the last two musketeers. There- 
fore we may reasonably arrive at the 
conclusion that pikes decreased in num- 
ber as firearms beeame more efficient. 

At about this time the bayonet be- 
gins to appear. There are two popular 


legends about the invention of the 
bayonet. Aeceording to one, mus- 
keteers who possessed them placed the 
staffs of their sharpened rests in their 


barrels. The other is to the effect that 


“ng a siege of Bayonne the defend- 
ers, lacking sufficient pike support, 
solved the problem by eutting their 
knife handles to fit their muzzles, and 
inserted them after the last volley 





when the close attack precluded the 
possibility of reloading. The latter de- 
vice continued in use for a long time 
as the “‘plug bayonet.’’ 

Either of these stories, or both, may 
be correct. Which is nearer the truth 
is immaterial. It is of interest to us, 
however, that the bayonet was invented 
as a substitute for the pike, for the 
purpose of receiving charges when the 
muskets became unloaded. Since the 
‘Manual for ye King’s Horse, Foote, 
and Dragoons,’’ 1654, gives the match- 
lock firing manual by thirty-two com- 
mands from fire to fire, the men execut- 
ing the movements ‘‘by the numbers,’’ 
‘*telling one, two, three,’’ it may easily 
be seen that a body of cavalry, charg- 
ing home after a volley, could destroy 
the musketeers unless they had pro- 
tection by steel. Therefore let us pro- 
ceed on the theory that bayonets were 
invented as substitutes for the longer 
weapons which were becoming obsolete. 

Pikes became fewer as the knife or 
plug bayonet gained favor. At last, 
early in the 18th Century, with the in- 
vention of the socket type of bayonet, 
the use of pikes was discontinued. The 
musketeer was then, as now, the pri- 
mary fighting man, combining fire and 
shock. 

We have now seen the reason for 
the adoption of the bayonet and may 
ask the question, ‘‘Why has it contin- 
ued in use?’’ In the early days of 
the musket, the bayonet was necessary 
since the Infantry needed always at 
hand a weapon which never became 
unloaded. When the early doughboy 
could fire only one shot per minute he 
needed a ready weapon with which to 
receive a charge, or to charge home. 
This necessity for the bayonet econ- 
tinued while muzzle loading firearms 
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“Instructors From Foreign Armies Who Perfected Us in Our Newly Adopted Bayonet 

Training in the Training Camps of 1917, Thorovghly Inocculated Us With the Idea 

That One Should Never Kill An Enemy With a Bullet Unless It Was Impossible to 
Run Him Down” 


were in use, or until the end of our 
Civil War. 

Since the adoption and common use 
of breechloading weapons the impor- 
tance of the bayonet has swung, pen- 
dulum like, from a mania to a near dis- 
ecard. At one time the sharpened ram- 
rod was adopted in its place, but we 
will consider the ‘‘ramrod bayonet’’ 
to be a true bayonet. These fluctua- 
tions in the stock of the bayonet have 
not been the results of real need for 
the weapon, but of stories, possibly 
true but doubtless exaggerated, of the 
use of that arm at the front. In or- 
der to determine the validity of these 
demands for the cold steel, let us 
hastily review the rise and fall of the 
bayonet use and training in the United 
States Army. 

The last real use of the bayonet oe- 
curred in our Army during the Civil 
War. At this time the principal In- 





































This 
to $ 
Cert 
in 0 
fantry arm was the muzzle-loading 
Springfield musket which was capable 
of a rate of fire of from two to three 
rounds per minute. An enemy’s line, the 
therefore, starting at the extreme effec- 
tive range, could charge home sustain- ean 
ing two or possibly three volleys, the 
first at long range, the second or the wit 
second and third at closer range, but 
probably hasty or unaimed. The at- 
tackers could then deliver one close fire 
and the bayonet combat would begin, 
neither force having an opportunity to ele 
reload. Here the bayonet combat re- 
mained, as the ‘‘push of pikes,’’ the 
deciding factor. 

During our Indian wars there was 
no use for the steel for two reasons. 
The first was that, not having a ¢is- 
ciplined foe to fight, most of our en- 
gagements were shot out in open order. 
The hand to hand eombat occurred 
only if one foree was palpably weaker, 
when the use of the bayonet was prob- 
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ably limited to massaere in victory or 
to futile resistance in defeat. The sec- 
end and better reason for the disuse 
of the bayonet was the greater volume 


of fire possible from the variety of 
‘‘eap and ball’’ repeaters, single shot 
breech loaders, and later, the magazine 
rifle. In the attack the aborigines 
could seldom approach to close quar- 
ters and foree the use of the steel, 
while in defense they were usually 
routed by a fast and accurate fire from 
the improved weapons. 

After the Franeo-Prussian War the 
bayonet rallied slightly and the Amer- 
icanized pickelhaube came into being. 
One lasted about as long as the other. 
This recovery was probably confined 
regiments in the East. 
Certainly the bayonet played no part 
in our conquest of the West. 


to garrison 


USE IN THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


We can find no justification for 
the continued existance of this weapon 
in the records of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. The greatest land action, San 
Juan, was a fight by a few men armed 
with Mausers against a great many 
using ‘‘eoal-burners’’ and bayonets. 
The casualties sustained there should 
have taught us two important lessons. 
We should have learned that the effi- 
cieney of a modern foree lies in its fire 
power rather than in its apparent 
lerocity, and that a bayonet assault 
against a fortified position defended by 
magazine rifles is impracticable, 

Bayonet use was eontinued during 
the Philippine insurrection, with what 
results it is difficult to state. One of 
the most famous legends is that of the 
Moro who, on being pinned by a bay- 
onet, grasped the barrel and pulled 
himself closer in order to decapitate 


the soldier who held the rifle. This 
does not speak favorably for the cold 
steel as a means of dealing with such 
people. We understand that the one 
thing which could be depended upon 
to stop a Moro was a .45-caliber slug 
judiciously placed. Here we see shock 
action going into the discard, the sub- 
stitute being fire delivered at ten 
yards and up. The .45-caliber hand 
arm was not carried by the riflemen 
who, if we may believe the barrack 
tales of old timers, inhumanely filed 
the ends of their ball cartridges, thus 
getting the shocking power which the 
jacketed bullet humanely lacked. 

Then came a war in which we had 
no part, the Russo-Japanese War. 
Lurid accounts came out in the press, 
of gory assaults with the cold steel, of 
fields heaped with corpses bearing 
naught but bayonet wounds, of night 
attacks succeeding without a shot being 
fired, and like stories which caused our 
return to the bayonet. These tales 
were later proved to be, as were many 
accounts in the press at that time, false 
or highly colored. The flurry was soon 
over, but the bayonet remained. 


TRAINING IN THE PRE-WAR PERIOD 


During the period from 1911 to 
1916, bayonet training, since it served 
no practical purpose, almost disap- 
peared. The method of bayonet com- 
bat prescribed was a near copy of that 
of the French of thirty years before, 
and, as one can see by perusing the 
I. D. R. of 1911, was impractical and 
artificial. Doubtless then, as now, the 
soldier asked, ‘‘Why should I parry 
right and right front lunge when I am 
going to be sure to have a ball cart- 
ridge in the chamber?’’ Conse- 
quently, and in spite of the positive or- 
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der of the I. D. R. to the contrary, 
bayonet training, when it was done at 
all, was given more as a form of cales- 
thenies than as a combat exercise. 
This artificiality of our bayonet ex- 
ercise was recognized at the beginning 
of the World War. For some two 
years before our entry into this strug- 
gle we were flooded with books on life 
at the front, in which the hand to 
hand fighting with bayonet and knife 
was stressed. The American people, 
and especially those men later to form 
our new army, thus visualized life at 
the front as a constant attack or de- 
fense with the bayonet, while bullets 
and shells wandered about the battle- 
field striking friend and foe with great 
impartiality. We heard the legend of 
the British captain who, reaching to 
his leggin top for his mess knife, drew 
his fork instead and performed a suc- 
cessful operation on the jugular vein 
of his opponent. In-so hearing we for- 
got the far more authentic tale of the 
efficiency of the British musketry dur- 
ing the Mons retreat. During this ac- 
tion, rumor has it, the rifle fire of the 
British rearguard was so fast, so accu- 
rate, and so well controlled, that cap- 
tured German officers looked and asked 
in vain for the locations of the massed 
machine guns which had inflieted such 
terrible casualties on their organiza- 
tions. The first legend was repeated 
and believed, the second taken as a 
matter of course and forgotten. The 
fact that a rifleman is certain of his 
man at 400 yards is accepted and dis- 
missed as commonplace. There is noth- 
ing in sniping to appeal to the popular 
faney. However, killing an opponent 
in a hand to hand conflict with bay- 
onet, knife, fork, or by biting him is 
unusual, thrilling, spectacular, and 
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hence holds the imagination. Syd bayone 
stories, if often repeated, become ap. —th ii 
cepted as the rule rather than the ex. — 
ception. 

For this reason we were prepared, 
when we entered the war, to flock to 
the training camps, take an intensive 
thirty-day course in the scientific use 
of the bayonet and knife, go overseas, 
and kill our quota of the enemy with 
those weapons. When we finally ar- 
rived at the training camps we were 
unaceountably delayed in going over, 
and found that there were more de. 
tails to military training than stabbing 
a dummy. We were required, for ex- 
ample, to spend some time on the tar- 
get range. But since we knew that 
rifle fire was practically valueless in 
the trench warfare, the idea of per- 
sonal contact with the steel remained. 

Instructors from foreign armies who 
perfected us in our newly adopted bay- 
onet training assisted us in retaining 
this idea. These, whether advertising 
their trade or simply creating the sup- 
ply for our demand, gave us al! the 
hair-raising tales that the most gulli- 
ble among us could assimilate, and 
thoroughly innoculated us with the 
idea that one should never~kill an 
enemy with a bullet unless it was im- 
possible to run him down. Some of 
the more conservative had as their 
slogan the three B’s, bullet, bomb, and ; 
bayonet. The Moderates spoke of the - 
bomb and bayonet as the weapons with 
which to win the war. But the Radi- 
cals, who seemed to be in the majority, 
preached that the bayonet was the 
principal arm, while the rifle was 
merely the necessary staff to which 
it was fixed. 

Some of these tales, which should 
ring familiar to all those who attended 
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havonet schools, were as follows. “‘The 

th Imperial —s, on the morning of 
— attacked the —th Royal —s, who 
without firing a shot leaped on the 
parapet and, at the point of the bay- 
onet, repulsed the enemy with terrible 
casualties.’ ‘‘The —rd Kings Own 

s made a night attack at 2 a, m., 

3d, 19 Before moving out, this 
regiment was thoroughly inspected to 
insure that no man possessed ball cart- 
ridges. The lines melted into the dark- 
ness, and from 2.30 a. m. until dawn 
the welkin resounded with frantic rifle 
and machine gun fire from the enemy, 
‘In—Out—On Guard!’ from the at- 
tacking force, and anguished yells from 
transfixed foemen.’’ 

One peculiarity about these tales as 
told by the diseiples of blood and steel 
is that apparently all instructors had 
almost identieal experiences. In fact, so 
uniform were these personal recollee- 
tions, that one is almost tempted to be- 
lieve that an instruetor was not quali- 
fied until he could reeite verbatim, and 
with appropriate gestures, personal ex- 
periences 1 to 57 inelusive, and had a 
working knowledge of stories 58 to 
106. If the personal touch was added 
to the accounts, so much the better. 
Absurd as these tales appear now, at 
that time we received them open- 
mouthed, and firmly believed them to 
be lessons in minor taeties in a pleas- 
ing form. 

At last, when the bayonet bug had 
thoroughly bitten us, we returned to 
our organizations to imbue our men 
with the same spirit. If, as oceasion- 
ally happened, a man ventured to 
think over the problem of fire versus 
shock or to consider a combination of 
the two, his observations were lese 
To prove our point we would 


maieste 


quote at length stock stories Nos. 13, 
27, and 42. The instruction would 
then continue, and if any pupil had in 
the back of his brain the idea that he 
would shoot his foe rather than pin 
him, he kept it there. Such a thing 
was only comparable to shooting a sit- 
ting bird. It was simply not being 
done. 

We need not go into the minor de- 
tails of this instruction since it is so 
firmly fixed in our memories. How- 
ever, let us recall the frayed and bat- 
tered dummies with painted targets, 
the blood-curdling yells which accom- 
panied each thrust, and sounding 
above all, the voice of the instructor 
urging his pupils on to yet greater 
feats of ferocity. Little wonder is it 
that our conception of a battle was to 
move at a dead run against a file of 
enemy properly spaced at distances of 
15 to 30 feet, stabbing each in turn 
and passing on to the next until, the 
fifteenth opponent laid to rest, the sol- 
dier, weary from slaughter, could face 
about, lean on his rifle, and survey his 
late foemen weltering in their gore. 


THE BAYONET IN FRANCE 


With this battle study engraved on 
our minds we embarked for La Belle 
France and eventually found ourselves 
on the Western Front. Let us now re- 
call some of our first experiences with 
the bayonet there. 

As dawn broke that first morning we 
cautiously peered over the parapet, ex- 
pecting to see the enemy’s lines mov- 
ing forward, spaced at distances of 15 
to 30 feet. Deep was our disgust with 
the war when we moved out of the 
quiet sectors, having seen nothing and 
heard little of the enemy. High rose 
our enthusiasm when we were moving 
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up to the Big Show, and many the 
vows we made to send proofs of our 
use of the steel to those back in God’s 
country. 

The Big Show began with a great 
deal of artillery fire, and bullets and 
bits of miscellaneous hardware flew 
about in great numbers, but as yet we 
found no use for our beloved bayonet 
except to motion a half dozen of the 
enemy’s outpost to the rear. When 
we were held up by fire from their 
main line of resistance the only enemy 
we saw were small and indistinct fig- 
ures moving up or falling back 500 to 
1,000 yards away. As a matter of 
form we saw that the magazine was 
full, then rose and moved forward at 
a walk so that our strength might be 
saved for the supreme effort, the bay- 
onet assault. We advanced, keeping 
alignment, sustaining heavy casualties 
from machine gun and artillery fire, 
the idea of ‘‘sticking our man’’ upper- 
most in our minds. When 300 yards 
distant some of the younger soldiers 
broke into a trot, but we, wise in the 
ways of the bayonet course and know- 
ing how useless a winded man is in 
the close combat, curbed and brought 
them back to the line. We knew little 
or nothing of assault fire, and when 
some men improvised it, firing at the 
faint haze in the hedge 200 yards to 
our front, they were severely repri- 
manded for breach of fire discipline. 
At last we reached the 100 yard point, 
lines terribly thin but still craving the 
use of the bayonet. We moved at a 
controlled run, still keeping aligned so 
that we might strike the enemy simul- 
taneously and in irresistible foree. 
Then, points down, we burst through 
the hedge with our curses and soul- 
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chilling yells—and found some half 
dozen corpses. 

Recall how in the days that followed 
we did some firing because we could 
never seem to get close enough to the 
enemy to assault, and how great was 
the desire to ‘‘stick’’ some surrendered 
machine gunners in order that we 
might fittingly baptize our virgin 
blades while reaping vengeance for the 
gruelling punishment we had received, 
Remember how each man struck down 
during an attack was subconsciously 
thought of as ‘‘one bayonet fewer for 
the assault.’’ 
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To complete our recollections of the 
use of the steel in the Big Show, let 
us visualize the counterattack launched 
against the remnant of our force. The 
enemy could be indistinetly seen bob- 
bing from cover to cover, rising, run- 
ning, and falling, while his rifle and 
machine gun fire searched us out one 
by one. We were now too few to risk 
a bayonet charge to repulse him, so we 
fired at each overcoated figure until 
our rifle barrels grew hot and our eyes 
beeame dimmed from the strain. At 
last, when he was 300 yards distant 
our platoon was ordered back to ——— 
on the new line of resistance. Reeall 
now how relieved we were that we were 
not called upon to bound out into the 
open and engage four times our weigh 
with the bayonet as we had so often 
ferociously contemplated. 

In connection with these reminis- 
ecenses of the average member of the 
average American division during the 
World War, let us reeall the alleged 
statement of various officers of the 
enemy in regard to our fighting ability. 
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This statement was rumored to be as 
follows, ‘The Americans are easy to 
Kill. but cannot be stopped.’’ While 
at first glance this appears to be only 
a tribute to Ameriean valor, closer in- 
spection indicates that both our fight- 
ing ability and our common sense were 
rated as below average by these severe 
drillmasters and erities. 

A veteran feldwebel, who had fought 
on every front and against every na- 
tionality among the actively engaged 
Allies, made the statement, ‘‘Of all 
men with the bayonet we fear the Rus- 
sians most. They are the hardest to 
stop in the world.’’ This statement 
was very sweeping, but on the other 
hand probably contained a great deal 
of truth. Assuming that it may be 
taken at face value, we yet know that 
the Russians were stopped in spite of 
excellence with the bayonet. 
Moreover they sustained greater casu- 
alties than any other nation engaged. 
This may be from other causes than 
their dependenee on the ferocity of 
they bayonet assault, but nevertheless 
it is food for thought. 


their 


We lost our hundreds in those first 
slew our dozens, but 
through these hard knocks we acquired 
our knowledge of warfare under mod- 
ern conditions. These lessons eame at 
a high price, but sinee they were well 
learned they were well worth the cost. 


actions and 


THE CONCLUSIONS WE DREW 


The particular bits of hard earned 
experience concerning the use of the 
bayonet stuck in our minds. After 
we had at last learned to fight in an 
amateur fashion we arrived at several 
conclusions eoneerning the use of the 
bayonet. It was our first opinion that 
the consciences of our bayonet instrue- 


tors had not in any way hampered 

them while they were teaching us their 

art. Our second conclusion was, that 

in a bayonet attack against a position 

oceupied in force, the assault would 

never get close enough seriously to 

threaten the defenders. Third, if the 

enemy was weak he would, by the use 

of long and mid-range fire, inflict 

heavy casualties and withdraw to a 

new position comparatively unharmed. 

Fourth, in the event that the enemy 

was desperate enough to meet the suc- 
cessful attack, the close encounter 
would be shot out. Since this situation 
seldom occurred, we could reach this 
conclusion only by assuming that all 
men are created with approximately 
the same instincts. A concensus of 
opinion as to our probable actions in 
such an event was that, if we should see 
an opponent charging us with blood in 
his eye and bayonet fixed, we should 
insure that we had one in the chamber 
and should shoot, preferably at a range 
of more than ten feet. Our fifth con- 
clusion was that, for use at night, the 
bayonet was inferior to two weapons; 
in the attack with the field illuminated 
by flares, rifle fire combined with gren- 
ades was much more efficient; while if 
the operation was conducted in dark- 
ness the hand grenade was the superior 
weapon. Sixth, in defense at any time, 
small arms fire supported by grenades 
rendered a position far safer than the 
use of steel, since the very fact that 
the enemy attacks a position presup- 
poses a preponderance of men. If he 
is able to close with the bayonet, he 
has won his objective. 

Let us assume that the above is a 
fairly accurate average of the opinions 
of most men and officers who have seen 
the bayonet usec in active service. 
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Then it appears that the pendulum 
has again swung toward the disuse of 
the bayonet. This weapon has been re- 
tained as a theory for nearly sixty 
years after its last practical use, and 
has undoubtedly been responsible for 
many casualties, for the most part 
among its users. It is probable how- 
ever, owing to its marked failure in a 
severe test, that we have seen its last 
boom in stock. 

Will it ever come back? That ques- 
tion does not imply that it will be soon 
disearded. Probably this will not oe- 
eur for many deeades. But will men 
ever again believe so firmly in the use 
of the bayonet that they will walk with 
slung rifles through 500 yards of ma- 
chine gun and shell fire in order that 
they may possibly stab their oppo- 
nents? We believe that it will never 
happen again. 


THE BAYONET IN THE FUTURE? 


There are two very good reasons why 
the bayonet will never figure in our 
future. In the first place the average 
soldier of today knows too much about 
minor tactics to place much reliance 
on this weapon. Second, the fire power 
of all units is increasing to a point 
where the bayonet assault will be 
absurd. 

In support of the first reason given 
above, we put forward the belief that 
all exeept the oldest of old-timers will 
concede that the average private of 
today could teach the average corporal 
of pre-war days many things about the 
conduct of a squad in action. This 
condition is the result of the education 
of the soldier in minor tacties through 
the training regulations and chalk 
talks in company schools. Ask the 
private of today if he would storm a 


machine gun nest with a squad using 
the bayonet and he would rightly eon. 
sider the question to be an insult to 
his intelligence. His answer would 
probably be, ‘‘Not while I have an 
automatic rifle, a rifle grenadier, hand 
grenades, ball ammunition and room to 
move.’’ Yet the direct assault was 
the approved solution not many years 
ago. These men who today are learn. 
ing minor tacties in ‘‘Combat Prinei- 
ples’”’ of the squad, section and pla- 
toon, as privates, will be our instrue. 
tors of tomorrow. We hope and be- 
lieve that their lessons in fire and 
movement will bear fruit when that 
day comes. 


The seeond reason for the abandon- 
ment of the bayonet, is the increase of 
fire power in all units. The squad is 
now a self supporting group contaiu- 
ing, in addition to its rifles, its own 
rapid fire weapon, its bombs, and even 
it own artillery. Conservatively speak- 
ing, it is even now a formidable unit 
which is most effective when using its 
fire power of small arms and grenades. 
What corporal would exchange his % 
well aimed shots and 4 or 5 well aimed 
rifle grenades per minute for the du- 
bious opportunity to dash at high port 
across 100 yards of fire-swept ground 
in order that he and his two or three 
remaining men might win the personal 
satisfaction and the glory of ‘‘stick- 
ing’’ the enemy? The corporal who 
did that would be unworthy of his 
chevrons. Fire power has decidedly 
become the victor in the age-old war 
between fire and shock. 


Let us cast conservatism aside and 
look into the near future of the squad. 
So rapid is the advance of the world 
in all seiences that it would be the 
height of absurdity to attempt te 
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the equipment of the Infan- 


propies, 


tryman of 1950. However, let us look 
tory rd five or possibly ten years to 
the time when those weapons now in 
eommon use are adopted for the use of 
the army. In visualizing the future 


doughboy, let us substitute for the 
rifle the adopted Peterson 
semi-automatie, Replaee the Brown- 
ing with a lighter weapon with the 
locking prineiple and rapid fire of the 
Thompson sub-machine gun. In place 
of the rifle grenade as we know it, let 
us imagine two new grenades, the 
lighter having an extreme range of 500 
yards, the heavier being employed at 
300 yards and under. Reckon up the 
fire power of that unit and try to 
imagine our modified pike as playing 
a serious part in. its taeties. 


present 


In answer to the above paragraph 
the advocates of the cold steel are now 
sounding their battle-eries, ‘‘ Personal 
‘‘At the point of the bay- 
onet!’? and ‘‘You may fire at the 
enemy all day but you will never drive 
him out except with the steel!’’ Let 
us, therefore, assume an attack by a 
foree using fire alone, in fact, not 


contact !’’ 


equipped with bayonets, 


VISUALIZATION OF FUTURE COMBAT 


We have won fire superiority and 
hold it by a narrow margin, while the 
platoon advanees by squads, half 
squads, and infiltration to the 200 yard 
pot. Here the rifle grenadiers take 
post, fix dischargers, and begin to 
bombard the enemy’s position with 
aerial bursts, while the small arms 
make a further effort to gain complete 
lire superiority, At last the cracking 
chemy’s bullets dies away and the 

ig section rises, while the grena- 
utinue their overhead shelling. 


The 100-yard range is reached, the 
section firing, moving briskly forward, 
and firing again. A few of the enemy, 
nerves snapping under the strain, rise 
and attempt to escape, but are struck 
down from behind by well aimed shots. 
The section is now 40 yards from the 
objective and two or three men at a 
time in each squad begin throwing 
grenades, taking up the morale shak- 
ing fire which the rifle grenadiers have 
been forced to cease. Twenty yards 
distant, the rain of bullets and bombs 
continuing, six of the enemy rise with 
open palms, while others come into 
view rushing with the bayonet or fir- 
ing desperate, unaimed shots, These 
are disposed of immediately by bullets 
fired at ranges of three to fifteen yards. 
More bombs, we enter the position and 
the close combat begins. As a rule the 
enemy rushes with the steel, we fire a 
round from the hip as or before the 
lunge commences, the enemy feels a 
loosening of the joints, and his bayonet 
harmlessly strikes the bottom of the 
trench, We then toss a precautionary 
grenade into each shelter. The pla- 
toon is now reorganized, having at- 
tained its objective without fixing a 
bayonet or using a trench knife. 

This type of assault we believe to be 
entirely feasible, and base our belief 
on two theories. First, if fire superi- 
ority can be gained and held suffi- 
ciently to warrant marching fire and 
assault with the bayonet, it can cer- 
tainly be maintained while the assault- 
ing line advances to point blank range 
using continued fire and grenades; 
and second, a bullet fired from the 
shoulder or hip at a range of eight feet, 
into an enemy about to deliver a thrust 
with the point, will render the threat- 
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ened attack harmless. If we accept 
these theories as correct, we must con- 
clude that a unit attacking without the 
use of steel would have a greater 
chanee of suecess than one which 
ceases fire at a range of 30 to 75 yards 
in order to deliver a bayonet assault. 


D 


The Fifth Infantry Motto 


HE most brilliant exploit per- 

formed in the northern theatre of 
operations in the War of 1812 was 
that which gave to the 5th Infantry its 
well known motto: ‘‘I’ll Try, Sir.’’ 

On July 2, 1814, orders were given 
the American forces, camped near 
Buffalo, to cross the Niagara, and on 
the 3d, Generals Scott and Ripley 
crossed over, investing Fort Erie, 
whose garrison surrendered. British 
reinforcements were enroute for Erie 
at this time, but on learning of the sur- 
render of the fort, they returned to 
Chippewa. 

Seott pushed forward at once to 
meet this foree, and they came into 
contact on July 5. On the coming of 
night, although the two armies occu- 
pied the same relative positions as at 
dawn, the fight had been in reality a 
victory for the Americans. 

The British commander, pursued by 
the American forces, on the following 
day, retreated to Forty Mile Creek. 
General Brown, learning of enemy re- 
inforcements, retreated to Chippewa, 
arriving there on July 24. On the 
25th, added reinforcements having 


Therefore we believe the bayonet to 
be an obsolete weapon. In view of the 
experiences of our army in combat 
since the Civil War, considering the 
lessons of the World War, and looking 
into the near future of the Infantry, 
let us diseard the bayonet. 


reached the British line (some of Wel- 
lington’s veterans), they pushed for. 
ward to a vantage point near Lundy's 
Lane, and there, on that memorable 
day, in the history of American arms, 
General Scott encountered the British, 
as he was reconnoitering the way to 
Queenstown. 

It was on this field, when in the 
early evening, it was seen that the key 
to the situation was the battery on the 
hill, oceupied in the early morning by 
the British, that General Brown, realiz- 
ing that he could not hope for success 
unless this battery was silenced, turned 
to Colonel Miller, of the 21st Infantry, 
(who afterwards became the first col- 
onel of the present 5th Infantry, as the 
old 21st regiment was consolidated in- 
to the 5th), and ordered him to take 
this regiment, and storm the works, 
and capture the battery. To which 
Colonel Miller replied, in the words 
now famous in the annals of the 5th 
Infantry: ‘‘I’ll try, Sir!’’ 

The manner in which the 5th Infan- 
trymen captured the battery and held 
it against fierce counterattacks is one 
of the glorious achievements of Amer- 
ican Infantry. 

















A Means of Curbing Desertions 
By Major Wm. H. Hobson, /nfantry 


HE present-day high desertion 
rate in the Army presents a se- 
ALY} rious problem. Both the press 
and high Army officials are comment- 
ing upon the underlying causes of and 
means of curbing this serious military 
While many conditions over 
which Army officers have no control 
eause desertions, nevertheless, there is 
one officer in authority, the organiza- 
tion commander, who still has at his 
disposal numerous means of preventing 
desertions. However, in this article, I 
shall diseuss only briefly one of the 
means whieh I, as an 





offense. 


organization comman- 


away with it’’? The answer is: Insti- 
tute an effective system of following 
up by correspondence the absent-with- 
out-leave soldier until he is returned to 
military control. An effective system 
will bring about the return of many 
absentees before the period of absence 
is sufficient to warrant actually drop- 
ping them from the records as deser- 
ters. And, should an absentee he classi- 
fied as a deserter, the follow-up system 
continues so long as there may remain 
reason to believe that the soldier can be 
found and returned to military control. 

The systems that 
organization comman- 








der, have used gsue- 
cessfully to eut down 
my organization’s de- 
sertion rate. 

Brevity prohibits a 
discussion of the ordi- 


A_ soldier who contem- 
plates desertion will 
usually abandon the idea 
if convinced that he will 
not escape apprehension 


ders use to follow up 
deserters vary widely. 
The cause for this 
lack of uniformity is 
attributable to the 
fact that Army regu- 





nary underlying 





eauses of desertion. 
Furthermore, they are well known to 
all officers, and, I shali limit this article 
to a discussion of that one often over- 
looked eause,—the soldier’s belief that 
escape from apprehension is reasonably 
certain. It seems, indeed, logieal to 
conclude that a reduetion in the cause 
belief) should earry with it a ecorre- 
sponding reduction in the effect (de- 
sertion ). 

\ soldier who contemplates desertion 
will usually abandon the idea if con- 
vinced that he probably will not eseape 
apprehension. The question then 
arises, how ean an organization eom- 
mander econvinee his men that, if they 
desert, they will probably not *< get 


lations impose only 
limited obligations on 
the organization commander to effect 
the return of his deserters to military 
eontrol. Under existing regulations, 
an organization commander might 
justly believe that his duties are merely 
to drop an absentee as absent without 
leave, carry him for a limited time as 
absent without leave, and then finally 
drop the soldier as a deserter by mak- 
ing out the necessary official papers. 
Such a follow-up system, or, I might 
say, absence of system, will not produce 
results. 


The step-by-step system that I shall 
now outline is, to my mind, a more 
effective one. 
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To explain the system, let us assume 
that a recruit joins an organization. 

First Step.—The organization com- 
mander personally interviews the re- 
cruit. This interview serves several 
good purposes. It immediately brings 
about a mutual acquaintance between 
the ‘‘rookie’’ and his ‘‘old man.’’ A 
recruit’s first impression of his outfit 
depends in a large measure upon the 
impression his commander makes upon 
the new soldier’s mind. Soldiers re- 
spect, admire, and will follow a leader 
in whom they have the confidence that 
he truly has their interests at heart. 
Consequently, the demeanor of the 
commander during the first interview 
should be characterized by dignity, 
parental friendliness, and wholesome 
advice. Another purpose of the in- 
terview is that it gives the commander 
an opportunity to study the reeruit’s 
character and estimate his potential 
value as a soldier. A well-meaning 
recruit is pleased to tell an interested 
leader about himself,—something about 
his past experiences in civil life, his 
educational qualifications, his family, 
why he enlisted in the Army, and the 
like. A record of this interview is de- 
sirable. With the recruit’s service 
record before him, the commander 
should personally fill out a form which 
serves as a guide to expedite the inter- 
view of about ten minutes. I suggest 
the following headings on the form 
(Personnel Form No. 1) :(a) soldier’s 
name; (b) name and address of next 
of kin or guardian; (c) names and ad- 
dresses of persons other than those 
stated on service record, to include— 
adult brothers and sisters, and em- 
ployers for at least one year prior to 
enlistment; (d) schools attended; (e) 
special knowledge of any subject or 






































































trade; (f) correct age at enlistment. 
(g) attitude of next of kin toward his 
enlisting ; (h) if under 21 years of age. 
whether parents consented to his enlist. 
ment; (i) previous military service jy 
and out of the Regular Army, and 
character received on discharge; and 
(j) why he enlisted. 

The mere recording the information 
given by the soldier so impresses his 
characteristics upon the commander 
that thenceforth Private John Doe is q 
marked man, for better or for worse. 
A commander who does not know his 
men personally, and well enough at 
least to eall their names, sacrifices an 
important principle in effective leader. 
ship. In a recent address before the 
Army War College, General Summer. 
all, Chief of Staff, emphasized this 
phase of leadership by saying, ‘‘ Men 
are pleased by having their superiors 
know their names and something of 
their performances. While the limita- 
tions of higher commanders are soon 
reached, in the lower echelons a leader 
should make every effort to know his 
subordinates personally and make them 
realize his individual interest in them.” 





LETTER TO NEXT OF KIN 


Second Step.—Since the personnel 
adjutant of a regiment or post now- 
adays is a custodian of the soldier's 
service record and allied papers, the 
record of the interview (Personne! 
Office, Form No. 1) should go to him 
for file and further action. Upon re- 
ceipt of the form, the personnel adju- 
tant mails a letter (form letter ‘‘A’’) 
to the soldier’s next of kin which might 
read as follows: 


I am writing to inform you that 
Private Frank L. Doe (Army Serial 
number and organization) enlisted on 


nt : 
his 
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March 12, 1927, at Philadelphia, 
Penna., for a three-year enlistment 
period. He joined his organization at 
this post on Mareh 14, 1927. 

Since Private Doe gave your name 
as that of his nearest relative and the 
person to be notified in the event of an 
emergency, I am taking advantage of 
this means to inform you that Private 
Doe is doing well and apparently is 
contented with his military life. I wish 
to solicit your cooperation with me to 
make Private Doe’s military service 
both pleasant and profitable. 

Should you ever wish any informa- 
tion about Private Doe, a letter ad- 
dressed to me will receive a prompt 
reply. 

etters to Private Doe should be ad- 
dressed to him, Box 25, West Point, 
New York. 

Form letter ‘‘A’’ serves a two-fold 
purpose. First, it establishes a friendly 
relationship between the military 
authorities and the soldier’s next of 
kin. Seeond, if the soldier has given 
incorrect data about his family or him- 
self, a reply to the form letter, or a 
return of the letter, unclaimed, will 
provide a basis for clearing up any 
incorrect information. Furthermore, 
one can readiky conceive how this form 
letter might enable an organization 
commander to learn early in the re- 
cruit’s career if for any reason, such 
as minority or fraudulent enlistment, 
the Government’s equity in the sol- 
dier’s service is questionable. 


INVESTIGATING ABSENCE 


Third Step.—Should the soldier 
absent himself without leave, the or- 
ganization commander should promptly 
make a thorough investigation to de- 
‘ermine the probable underlying causes 
of the soldier’s absence. Such an in- 
vestigation will ordinarily reveal 
whether or not the soldier’s intent is 


to desert. Under any circumstances, 
the personnel adjutant immediately 
mails to the next of kin form letter 
**B,’’ which might read as follows: 


Private Frank L. Doe (Army serial 
number and organization) gave your 
name as that of his next of kin. Army 
regulations require that the military 
authorities notify a soldier’s next of 
kin when anything unusual happens 
to the soldier during his military 
career. 

I am, therefore, writing to inform 
you that,.your son has been absent 
without leave from his organization 
since 6 a. m., March 20, 1927. Very 
probably, your son, on account of his 
youth and short military service, does 
not realize the seriousness of the of- 
fense he has committed. Possibly, on 
account of homesickness or some simi- 
lar cause, he has gone home to visit his 
family. In order to get him back to 
military control as soon as possible both 
you and I should do all we can to 
locate this soldier. 

If Private Doe is now at home, or if 
you should find out where he is, urge 
him to return at once to this station 
or to report for duty at the nearest 
military station. 

If Private Doe should not return to 
military control in the near future, it 
will become necessary to place his name 
on the Army’s records as a deserter. 
Desertion, you probably know, is a 
serious military offense. If you truly 
desire to save your son from the dis- 
grace of a court martial, followed pos- 
sibly by a dishonorable discharge from 
the Army and long confinement in a 
military prison, you should leave no 
stone unturned to locate and return 
him to military control. 

Please write at once telling me what 
you know about Private Doe. 


Experience has proven that, ordi- 
narily, parents or the next of kin will 
cooperate to effect promptly the return 
of an absent-without-leave soldier. 
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Should form letter ‘‘B’’ not elicit a 
reasonably prompt reply from the next 
of kin, giving information about the 
absentee, a second and more emphatic 
letter might well be written before 
dropping the soldier as a deserter. 


STEP TAKEN AFTER DESERTION 


Fourth Step.—As soon as the absen- 
tee is dropped as a deserter, usually 
within a month of the time when the 
absence commenced, the personnel 
adjutant sends form letter ‘‘C’’ to the 
deserter’s next of kin. An example of 
this letter follows: 


I have received your letter of (date) 
about Private Doe, but I have no in- 
formation that might lead to finding 
him. Therefore, it has been my un- 
pleasant duty to place Private Doe’s 
name on the Army records as a de- 
serter. 

However, I am writing again to em- 
phasize the fact that we must not stop 
trying to bring Private Doe back to 
military control. Although he is now 
listed as a deserter, his early return 
to duty at any military station would 
result in a mild punishment, whereas, 
if he should continue absent until ap- 
prehended, his punishment would be 
much more severe. 


So, let me advise you to renew your 
efforts to locate Private Doe. If you 
have any idea about where I might 
locate him, please let me know. 

I trust that I shall soon receive good 
news from you about your son. 


Within a month from the beginning 
of a soldier’s absence, he frequently 
will have visited or written to his 
parents. In the meantime, the persis- 
tent follow-up letters will probably 
have convinced the parent that the 
wisest policy is to disclose to the mili- 
tary authorities what information he 
has about his son. This information 
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usually leads to the apprehension of 
the deserter. 

Fifth Step—At the time that the 
absentee is dropped as a deserter, the 
personnel adjutant also solicits cooper. 
ation of civil authorities by means of 
form letter ‘‘D,’’ an example of whieh 
follows: 


Chief of Police, 


(Private Doe’s home town and any 
others where the absentee might be.) 
Dear Sir: 

I am enclosing a copy of a deserter’s 
descriptive list of Private Frank L. 
Doe, (A. S. number), a member of (or- 
ganization and station), who deserted 
the service (date). 

An examination of the deseriptive 
list will show Mr. John Doe (street 
address and city or town) as the de- 
serter’s next of kin. So far, I have 
obtained the following clues that may 
lead to the apprehension of this de- 
serter: (here furnish all available in- 
formation about the deserter). In 
your investigation, I suggest that you 
arrange to interview the deserter’s 
next of kin, 

Any time within three years from 
(date of desertion) that Private Doe is 
apprehended and returned to military 
control at any military station, the 
Government will pay a reward of fifty 
dollars ($50.00) to the person who de- 
livers the deserter. 

I trust that you will furnish me with 
a report of your investigation in this 
case. 





The cooperation of civil authorities 
is an important phase in any system 
of apprehending absent-without-leave 
soldiers. For that reason, every per- 
sonnel adjutant should have on file in 
his office a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of detectives and civil officers 
of nearby towns and cities who may 
assist in apprehending absentees. Very 
frequently an absentee will remain for 
a short time somewhere near his sta- 
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tio \ letter to a nearby chief of 
p describing and giving all avail- 
able information about the absentee, 
and requesting that the police arrest 
and hold the absentee until a military 


euard can be sent for him, will often 
effect the early return of a potential 


dese rter. 


PERIODICAL TALKS ON DESERTION 

Sirth Step—At least three or four 
times each year an organization com- 
mander should talk to his command 
about desertion. Particularly must he 
secure the support of his noneommis- 
sioned officers in his plan of prevent- 
ing desertions. He should also explain 
to his enlisted men his detailed plan 
of following up the absentee. If the 
suldier realizes that whenever he ab- 
sents himself without leave for more 
than a day, form letter ‘‘B”’ will be 
sent to his home, he will be less inelined 
to absent himself without leave for 
trivial reasons. Moreover, an under- 
standing of the entire follow-up sys- 
tem will eonvinee a prospective de- 
serter that, should he ‘‘go over the 
hill,’’ he must give up for at least 
three years his home both in and out 
of the Army. Furthermore, he will 
know that his echanees of eseape are 
lew. Realizing these facts, soldiers in 


a command are more contented, more 


resolved to continue their enlistments, 
talk less about deserting, and desert 
less often, 

Our sister serviee, the Navy, has set 
the Army an example by a more eredit- 
able solution of the desertion problem. 
The Navy reduced its desertions dur- 
ing the past two fiseal years from 4,657 
it 1925 to 1,657 in 1926. The Navy 
Department attributes its suecess to a 
considerable extent, to the fact that 
‘le department instituted a few years 


ago a program whereby greater atten- 
tion is given to recruits during the 
early months of their enlistment, when 
their surroundings are new. Assuming 
that the Navy’s average strength was 
about 80,000 men, its desertion rate 
was only two per cent (2 per cent), 
whereas, the Army’s 1926 desertion 
rate, according to newspaper infor- 
mation, was eight and thirteen hun- 
dredths per cent (8.13 per cent). The 
logical conclusion to draw from the 
comparison is that the Army should 
adopt a system similar to the Navy’s. 
In addition to the Navy’s system of 
handling recruits, the Army could well 
adopt some such system as this one, 
whereby desertion is made difficult to 
accomplish. 

There will be opposition to this pro- 
posed scheme of apprehending absen- 
tees. Some officers will claim that it 
involves too much paper work. In re- 
buttal, the writer will say that, before 
the new consolidation of correspon- 
dence under the personnel adjutant 
went into effect, he used the proposed 
system with a negligible increase in 
paper work in his organization, whose 
strength varied in one year from 275 
to 231 men. The average organization 
today will not exceed seventy-five to 
one hundred men; many are far below 
that strength. Consequently, the dis- 
advantage on account of increased 
work is more than offset by the advant- 
age of at least partially solving one 
of the Army’s most serious adminis- 
trative problems, 

Before condemning this system of 
eurbing desertions, let me ask that you 
try it. It will reap big dividends in 
morale and discipline—two essential 
characteristics of every efficient mili- 
tary organization. 











Instruction by Correspondence 
By Major John F. Landis, Infantry 







E March issue of the INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL contained an ar- 
GW ticle by myself entitled, ‘‘Im- 
prove the Correspondence Courses.’’ 
In this article I attempted to show: 
the disrepute into which the Army 
correspondence courses have fallen; 
their present ineffectiveness as evi- 
deneed by the percentage of course 
completions; the high plane to which 
correspondence teaching has risen 
among our principal educational insti- 
tutions and how leading educators 
have come to realize that in many sub- 
jects correspondence 
teaching is not only 

























courses ; how, for the Infantry, the In- 
fantry School is tne best agency for 
conducting successful courses ; how our 
courses are doomed to failure until we 
inaugurate a better system ; and finally, 
how important it is that effective cor. 
respondence courses be a part of our 
Army educational system. 

In response to my article both the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL and I myself re- 
ceived a number of comments. Some 
of these were laudatory, some less en- 
thusiastic, and a few fairly reeked of 
pessimism. To quote one reply: 


But to expect our 
Army, as now consti- 











equal to but superior 
to classroom instrue- 
tion; the reasons for 
the effectiveness and 
success of the eol- 
lege correspondence 


Army for 
ference 


There is need in the 


and 
spondence school meth- 
ods—if both are good 











tuted, to adopt such 
a system of corre- 
spondence courses, is 
very much like ask- 
ing a man why he 
doesn’t build himself 
a 20-room mansion 
when he is_ perfectly 


both con- 


corre- 





courses and how this 





effectiveness is not 

the result of mere chance but of years 
of experience which have led to the 
installation of correct administration 
and teaching methods; how the non- 
suecess of the Army correspondence 
courses is a consequence of lack of 
knowledge or non-observance of those 
fundamentals upon which civilian sue- 
cess has been founded; how the Army 
courses, under the present system of 
decentralization to corps areas, where 
they are being taught by hundreds of 
untrained teachers, ean never be a 
success; how properly supervised and 
qualified correspondence course teach- 
ers who have no other duties to per- 
form are necessary for successful 
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satisfied to continue 

living in a two-room 
flat. The majority of military 
men are content with things as they 
are. The 20-room mansion does not 
appeal to them so long as the flat is 
available. The most they will agree to 
is to add a room at a time. a 
It is up to a man to keep himself from 
becoming dogmatic. I try to do this, 
but to save my life I eannot see how 
one can argue the efficiency of corre- 
spondence courses as compared with 
conference courses my defi- 
nite conviction is that the very best 
way of instructing the Reservist is to 
establish a personal and verbal con- 
tact with him. The class as- 
semblies are the thing—given a compe- 
tent instructor to preside over them. 
The opportunity to meet and mix and 
exchange opinions audibly; that alone 
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i; enough to justify this method of 
instruction. 

\vain, and after the statement that 
the artiele had shown no feasible way 
of improving our present courses, “‘I 
am for any improvement of the cor- 
respondenee courses, although, from 
experience, I know mighty well that 
nothing as ambitious as he outlines 
will ever be achieved in our army dur- 
ing our generation.”’ 


MEASURING THE RESULT 


Even the most self-complacent could 
hardly consider a comment such as the 
above high praise. Nevertheless, any 
eulogistie deficiencies that the com- 
ment may have are more than compen- 
sated for by the directness and ve- 
hemence of the attack. In fact, the 
criticisms, being so to the point and so 
forceful, are of sufficient merit to war- 
rant a reply. 

Without intent to ‘‘argue the ef- 
ficieney of correspondence courses as 
compared with eonference courses,’’ 
there are still a few points that are 
worth noting. 

No one would be so stupid as to say 
that beeause we have conferences 
we should not have correspondence 
courses, or vice versa. They are dis- 
tinet and separate ways of imparting 
instruction and each has outstanding 
advantages. 

Many instructors who prefer the con- 
ference method are so carried away by 
their own enthusiasm that they over- 
estimate the results so achieved. Ready 
assent from students and their state- 
ments as to the benefit they receive 
from conferences are not always worth 
what they seem. Let the instructor 
divoree the student from the opportu- 
nity of ‘‘meeting and mixing and ex- 


changing opinions audibly’’; let him 
place his former conferee on his own 
with pencil and paper as sole com- 
panions for the solution of some ap- 
plicatory problem: the probable re- 
sult will be the discovery that the ben- 
efit from the conferences is far dif- 
ferent from what the instructor has 
heretofore imagined. 

Not so in correspondence instruction. 
In correspondence there is no danger 
of accepting mere affirmation on the 
part of the student for instruction aec- 
tually absorbed. The student first and 
last stands on his own legs. While he 
ean and should ask questions to clear up 
all obseure points, in the final analysis 
he is graded on what he actually does 
—not on what he says. His problems 
are solved without ‘‘mixing or meeting 
or exchanging opinions audibly’’; they 
are solved without hints or steers of 
any kind. Such a process may be 
more laborious, but it has more en- 
during results. Correspondence in- 
struction can be good instruction; it 
has meat and bone and sinew to it. 
When the student receives back a good 
solution he has a feeling of something 
achieved ; when he commits errors, they 
are forcibly impressed upon his brain, 
and he is more likely to profit by them. 


BASIS OF COMPARISON INEQUITABLE 


The advocates of the conference 
method are prone to base their argu- 
ments on an unfair comparison. They 
compare good conference instruction 
with the present correspondence sys- 
tem. This system and correspondence 
instruction as it should and easily 
could be made, are completely separate 
and distinct propositions. Few per- 
sons fully realize the basic faults that 
cause teaching ineffectiveness of our 
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present courses. Though our corre- 
spondence instructors are excellent of- 
ficers, it is no exaggeration to say that 
a considerable percentage of them are 
not fitted for properly instructing in 
even those correspondence subjects 
that pertain to their own arms of the 
service. This is true because these 
officers lack the desire to teach, the 
time, the facilities, or the necessary 
knowledge of the proper correspond- 
ence teaching technique—all factors so 
necessary in order to make their in- 
struction a suecess. 

Yet what do we find? Often we 
find these officers teaching not only 
about their own arms, but also about 
several others. Thus, we may find an 
Infantry officer, one who has perhaps 
not even completed the company of- 
ficers’ course at the Infantry School, 
teaching all the Infantry subjects: the 
basic, the company officers and the ad- 
vaneed courses. Not only this, but 
we may also find him teaching several 
other courses as well—courses such as 
field artillery, signal communications, 
field engineering, and general staff 
work. Is it any wonder then that the 
army correspondence courses have not 
gotten anywhere? Is it any wonder 
that of nearly ten thousand students 
who have enrolled in Infantry corre- 
spondence courses less than one-half of 
one per cent have completed so much 
as any one of the three Infantry 
courses? The real wonder is that they 
have gotten even as far as they have. 


CENTER INFANTRY COURSES AT ITS 
SCHOOL 


There is no desire on the part of the 
author to give himself over to fantastic 
designs. There is no desire on his part 
to erect a castle, a chateau, or even a 
20-room house. What he proposes is a 
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small and modest structure, one well 
built, but with good plumbing—a stry. 
ture built in conformity with scientific 
and correct principles. Such a strue. 
ture he believes feasible not only in 
‘our generation,’’ but now. Under the 
present system the Infantry corre. 
spondence courses are taught by hun. 
dreds of officers—Infantry and other. 
wise—dispersed throughout the United 
States and selected in a “haphazard 
manner. In its stead, a properly or. 
ganized system should contemplate 
Infantry courses taught by a few com. 
petent and properly supervised in- 
structors and from the logical center of 
Infantry instruction—the 
School. 

Some officers have questioned the 
feasibility of such a system. Let us 
see whether it is feasible or not. Let 
us see what the installation of such a 
system would entail. 





Infantry 


Let us make the reasonable assump- 
tion that one trained instructor who 
has no other duties is eapable of cor- 
recting four average correspondence 
papers hourly. One such instructor 
could correct 28 papers in a day, and 
ten instructors 280 papers in a like 
time or 2,800 papers in ten days. 
Though we have more than 5,000 In- 
fantry students, all our available sta- 
tistics and the experiences of corre- 
spondence schools maintained by |ead- 
ing civilian educational institutions in- 
dicate that 2,800 would be more than 
the number of papers we could expect 
to receive during a ten-day period—at 
least for the present. Thus, an in- 
crease in the teaching overhead of the 
Infantry School by ten instructors 
would appear more than sufficient for 
our purpose. 

What is there so fantastic, what is 
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. so unrealizable about such a 
roposition? The answer is: Nothing! 
It simply resolves itself into substi- 
tuting efficieney for inefficiency, well- 
eoncentrated effort for lost motion, sue- 
cossful for unsuceessful correspondence 
courses. Of course we know that there 
are many officers who have little desire 
for professional instruetion, On the 
other hand, there are hundreds and 
even thousands of officers who have 
such a desire. A large number of these 
officers have given up correspondence 
instruction beeause of their dissatis- 
faction with what they were getting. 
We should adopt it as a maxim that 
any National Guard or Reserve officer 
who desires professional instruction by 
correspondence should have placed at 
his disposition the best instruction ob- 
tainable. This we are in splendid posi- 
tion to do; the eost is approximately 
nothing; all we need do is to avail 
ourselves of our institutions already es- 
tablished—our special service schools. 
When we come to visualize properly 
the possibilities of properly conducted 
correspondence instruetion, an increase 
of ten or even two or three times ten 
instructors to the existing overhead of 
such an institution as the Infantry 
School appears as nothing. 


NO CONFLICT BETWEEN TWO METHODS 
Correspondence courses and confer- 
ence courses in no way conflict with 
each other. In faet the opposite is 
true: they are eomplementary, and 
anything done to inerease the efficiency 
of one cannot but reaet favorably on 
the other. Beeause of this fact there 


is no reason why efforts to improve 
the quality of our correspondence 
courses should meet with opposition 
‘rom the proponents of conference 


thie thods. 


Our correspondence courses 


suffer because of the faulty principles 
back of their establishment and admin- 
istration. Notwithstanding any ex- 
tenuating circumstances we may ad- 
duce or any alibis we may offer, the 
following is true: the present Army 
correspondence system, except perhaps 
the Command and General Staff Cor- 
respondence Courses, is poor and not 
worthy of the Army. 

Our correspondence courses can, 
with little effort, be made comparable 
to those of our best civilian institutions. 
Good correspondence courses are an 
important adjunct to our scheme for 
training the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserves. Finally, the 
Regular Army owes it—if to no one 
else—to itself to make these courses 
what they should be—excellent. 


In spite of some of our friends who 
seem to be content with things as they 
are, and who seem fearful lest they 
exchange a two-room flat for a more 
commodious structure, this fact re- 
mains: our correspondence courses 
have not been successful and the serv- 
ice at large is becoming increasingly 
aware that there is something radically 
wrong with our system. To illustrate 
this latter point, I will, in conclusion, 
reproduce a letter, a letter of a dif- 
ferent tenor from that so extensively 
quoted above. This letter was received 
from an officer who, as assistant G-3 in 
one of our corps area headquarters, is 
in contact with our correspondence 
course situation as it now exists. The 
letter reads: 

Your article in the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL is very timely. There is a grow- 
ing sentiment among quite a few of- 
ficers that the correspondence school 
method of instruction is of practically 
no value. 

The arguments of these people are 
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ably answered in your article. The 
trouble, as you point out, can be easilv 
traced to the actual methods involved 
in giving this course to the students. 
In a great many cases these courses 
are administered in « most indifferent 
and careless manner. Under the pres- 
ent system the corps area headquarters 
of necessity must ‘‘farm out’’ the eor- 
respondence school. There is no agency 
at corps area headquarters which has 
the time available to carry on this 
work, 


D 


What is the Principal and Never Changing Mission of the 
Commissioned Officers of Infantry of the 
Four Lower Grades? 

N THE May number, the Iyranrry JOURNAL announced a prize essay con- 
We asked for answers to the above question, in not more than 100 

The three solutions considered the best of those submitted are 
printed below. Two main ideas are emphasized in the solutions submitted: 
(1) To develop leadership; (2) To prepare for command of higher units, espe- 
cially of the war-strength reinforced Infantry battalion. 


test. 
words. 


First Prize 

By Masor Cary I. Crocxerrt, 2d Inf. 
"T BROUGH study and meditation, 

the use of my powers of observa- 
tion, self examination and the practi- 
cal application of principles found to 
be correct, to develop strength of 
character, professional knowledge, 
physical fitness and ability to handle 
men so that I may become a leader 
competent in every sense to train my 
own or a higher unit in peace and 
command it in war. 

To try to make some contribution to 
the honor and glory of the military 
profession, the United States Army 
and the Infantry Arm. 


Second Prize 
By Masor C. L. Byrne, Inf. 
HE all important and never chang- 


ing mission of the commissioned 


officer of Infantry of any one of the 
four lower grades is to prepare him- 


i 


You have instituted the first greg 
step in revising the Infantry courses 
Now fight for the next reform: that 
of centralizing the administration oj 
the correspondence school in the spe. 
cial service schools. The correspond. 
ence school will never be a success up. 
der its present organization. It must 
be administered under a uniform sys. 
tem, by officers who are specially 
trained for the work. The only place 
where this can be done is in the special 
service schools. 


self for the successful leadership of a 
reinforced Infantry battalion in all the 
phases of offensive and defensive war- 
fare. 


Third Prize 
By Carr. H. E, Fuuier, Inf. 


Y PRINCIPAL and never chang- 
M ing mission is to master the 
methods for efficient use of Infantry; 
for in doing so, I shall have acquired 
the fundamentals of my profession. 
While striving by study and practice 
to make myself competent to command 
Infantry, I am charged with training 
those of my command, following faith- 
fully the methods the War Department 
has found most effective ; but endeavor- 
ing always for improvement, both in 
training and equipment which will re- 
sult in making the American Infantry- 
man the finest in the world; for upon 
his superiority over enemy Infantry 
will depend our success in battle. 



















By Major Lewis K. 


HE INFANTRY JOURNAL, about 
two years ago, heralded the 
Cw declaration of war by the Blues 





ys- 
lly avainst the Olive-Drabs. In the May, 
vee 1927, number, the JOURNAL gave con- 


siderable publicity to a Blue attack. 
As the JoURNAL represents all the In- 
fantry, it will doubtless give equal pub- 
licity to the Olive-Drab defense. 

it is a sound prineiple of argumenta- 
tion that the burden of proof rests on 
The negative of any 
proposition thus, logieally, has a tae- 
tical advantage ; even though the attack 
may have the initia- 
tive, it may go astray 


the affirmative. 


Meeting an Attack of the Blues 
Underhill, Infantry 


than the suggested scheme of reform. 
Doubtless the radicals consider them- 
selves ‘‘constructive,’’ and believe that 
the adherents of the old economic order, 
who, without suggesting panaceas of 
their own, merely decline to fly to evils 
that they know not of, are ‘‘destrue- 
tive.’’ Fortunately, circumstances in 
this country, at least, have enabled the 
negative on this point to maintain its 
position without incurring opprobrium. 
There have been other instances, how- 
ever, in which the patriotic service of 
the ‘‘destructive’’ negative in opposing 
utopian reforms has 
not received public 





if its azimuth of ad- 


tive has ealled to its 
aid an auxiliary 


launches a counterattack 


recognition until 


ry’ - os > 
vanee is wrong. Let desire for a Blue some years after it 
Of recent years, Uniform Pes not tga wis stele In 
however, the affirma- en . O" still other instances 
the “Olive Drabs 


the defenses have 
given away before the 





weapon known as the == 





This 
screen assumes various forms; one of 
the most potent is that of arrogating 
tu itself the epithet of ‘‘constructive,’’ 
and of hurling at its opponents that of 
‘ destructive’’ eritic. 

So thoroughly evangelized have we 
been by the apostles of ‘‘boost’’ that 
we instinetively look askance at the in- 
dividual who, taking the negative—ad- 
\ocating maintenance of the status quo 

is dubbed ‘‘destruetive.’’ The advo- 
cates of change beeome voeal, even 
though in a minority, while their op- 
ponents, through inertia or through 
asphyxiation, fall silent. Yet there are 
lany Instances in which the status quo, 
perfect though it may be, is better 


smoke sereen. 





gas attack, and 
the ‘‘constructive’’ 
affirmative has been allowed to rule 
and ruin. 

With this preface, I will now set 
forth such phases of the Olive-Drab de- 
fense as occur to me. 

The Blue attack appears to consist 
of a holding attack, and of a main blow 
advancing under cover. The former 
may be a mere feint, but we had better 
take care of it; otherwise it might go 
over. 

The holding attack is the argument 
that ‘‘A well dressed soldier is morale 
personified.’’ That may be true, other 
things being equal. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that a gaudily dressed sol- 
dier is morale personified. We cer- 
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fell off when the ‘‘blues” 
were abolished, and that no 
other morale factors changed 
at that time. Can either be 
shown? Has the morale of 
the Regular Army fallen off 
since the spring of 1917? Do 
- we have a greater percentage 
of desertions than we used to 
have? More hospital dead- 
beats? More guard house re- 
peaters? Bigger and better 
mutinies? As to the three 
former, I don’t know; but the 
burden of proof is on the 
affirmative. We have, I be- 
lieve, had a couple of affairs 
classed as mutinies, but one 
was due to a mixture of black 
and white, with which the 











Full Dress Uniform of General Officers, General 
Staff, and Infantry, of the United States Army 


from 1810 to 1813 


tainly sacrifice that sort of personifica- 
tion when the soldier needs morale the 
most. In an olive-drab, lapel collar 
uniform, with white collar and cuffs, 
the soldier is—or ought to be—well 
dressed; even in the cotton uniform, 
if it is Chino khaki, he is well dressed, 
as anyone who has served recently in 
the Philippines knows. So our soldiers, 
if issued service uniforms of good qual- 
ity and good fit, ean be well dressed. 
It takes more that a mere assertion to 
prove that the color of the uniform 
must be blue to make them contented. 

‘*Morale of the Regular Army needs 
bolstering,’’ say the Blue forees, ‘‘and 
the readoption of the ‘blues’ will aid 
considerably.’’ This involves two as- 
sertions. The first is probably true. 
The second can be demonstrated to be 
true only if it is shown that morale 


color of the uniform had 
nothing to do, and the other 
was participated in by some 
Philippine Scouts who never 
had a blue uniform and probably never 
saw one, and who wanted ‘‘equal pay 
for equal work.’’ 


FACTORS BEARING ON MORALE 


Let us grant for the sake of argu- 
ment, however, that the ‘‘average’’ sol- 
dier, if any, is more discontented than 
he was in the early days of 1917. Do 
we have the same type of soldier as we 
had? It is not a question whether we 
have a better type or a poorer type; 
do we have the same type? Further- 
more, haven’t conditions changed ma- 
terially since 1917? Haven’t we for- 
gotten the old principle that a soldier 
guilty of moral turpitude should never 
be retained in the service? Aren’t we 
trying to reclaim incorrigibles by six 
months in the uplifting atmosphere of 
the guard house? Don’t we discourag? 
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honorable soldiers by tying up the there (maybe the recent raise to fifty 
punishment of dishonorable ones in the cents will ameliorate this condition) he 


red tape of the 1921 manual? Haven’t sees civilians living on high-priced ra- 
other conditions ehanged materially? tions at Government expense, while he, 
Where does the ‘‘average’’ soldier want doing more work, lives on less; the 


to soldier? Undoubtedly in the Philip- post-bellum reaction has made the uni- 
pines, where he never had and never form, whatever its color, conspicuous 
will have ‘‘blues.”” Why? I suggest, when worn off the post; in town he sees 
because his hours of work are short and Sam Browne belts and leather leggins 
his hours of leisure are long; because on R. 0. T. C. students and on police- 
even with his meager pay he can hire men and others, which can hardly add 
someone to do his K. P., shine his shoes, to his happiness; while the war-stock 
sweep his room, and make his bed; be- uniforms are in vogue, he is not in- 
eause the uniform, whatever its color, frequently invited to buy out of his 
is generally respected; beeause he own pay more fancy articles of cloth- 
doesn't have to spend his spare time ng and equipment; and I’m afraid the 
making his dwelling habitable; and be- war-time tendency to dictate how he 
cause the afternoons are too hot for shall spend his leisure time still per- 
ofticers to be interested in compulsory _ sists in some quarters. 

uplift. (I need not dwell on the other When the soldier asks for bread, let 
positive morale factor which survives us not offer him a stone. If we can not 
in the Philippines-and which 





has been abolished by law in 
the United States; no blue 
uniform could take its place, 
anyway.) What conditions, 
at home, exist, which did not 
exist in 1917? The soldier, 
at home, is called upon to live 
in cantonments which out- 
lived their usefulness in 1919, 
or in old buildings which 
there is no money to repair; 
irequently he must repair his 
own dwelling in order to 
make it habitable; he has to 
learn a lot more than he did 
before the war, and, because 
of the summer camps he has 
ess time to do it in; fre- 
quently he must make long 
marches in hot weather to the 
site of the eamp; while there, 
his own training is subordi- 
to fatigue duty; while 
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give him a whole loaf, let us give him 
what we can. To raise his morale, I 
suggest: (1) rigid elimination of sol- 
diers guilty of moral turpitude; let’s 
give the ninety-and-nine a fair show; 
(2) decent habitations, repaired by 
hired labor; (3) better pay, and the 
chance at savings on his clothing al- 
lowance that he used to have; (4) well- 
fitting olive-drab uniforms (both wool 
and cotton) of good material, and, if 
he buys a Chino khaki parade uniform, 
credit on his clothing allowance for 
issue clothing not drawn; (5) provision 
in his clothing allowance for a suit of 
‘‘eits’’ for wear in town; (6) rail 
transportation to the summer camps; 
(7) immunity from voluntary contri- 
butions toward high-quality belts, caps, 
msignia, and other accessories; (8) 
equal food for equal work at the camps, 
and (9) most of his afternoons off. 

I anticipate three replies to the above 
program, viz. (1) that some of these 
things have been given the soldier in 
the last couple of years; (2) that there 
is no proof that the program would 
make him happy, and (3) that it would 
cost money. To these I reply, (1) that 
morale has probably risen proportion- 
ately; (2) that the soldier had many 
of these advantages before 1917, and 
that the program would be of more 
service to him than a suit of blue and 
a breast-cord to wear when General X 
comes to look him over, and (3) that 
an issue of blues, also, would cost 
money. 


UNIFORMS IN THE SISTER SERVICES 


The holding attack having been 
stopped, let us proceed to meet the 
main blow. The latter is seen advane- 
ing from cover on pp. 516 et seq. of 
the May number. Its main reliance is 








placed on the fact that the Navy and 
the Marines, and, at diplomatic fune. 
tions, the Argentines, the Portuguese, 
and the Greeks, are more gaudily 
dressed that the officers of the United 
States Army. 

The Army officer, at dinner parties 
and dances, is brought into ‘‘soeial 
competition’’ with his brother of the 
Navy or Marine Corps. Doubtless, 
And the contrast is ‘‘ positively de. 
pressing.’’ It is indeed, but why! 
What does the Army officer wear at the 
dinner and dance? Pink breeches, 
boots, and spurs? This is depressing, 
when it is considered that he can sub- 
stitute long trousers and low shoes, 
and leave his spurs behind, excepting 
on certain official occasions; even more 
so when it is realized that he can wear 
civilian evening clothes at most fune- 
tions. If he doesn’t, why not? He 
can compete on equal grounds with 
anyone in this regard. Many officers 
do. Why do not the others? Is it be- 
cause they are not so anxious to ap- 
pear suitably dressed as to display to 
the world their so-called titles? 

**Military rank is that character or 
quality bestowed on military persons 
which marks their station and confers 
eligibility to exercise command or at- 
thority in the military service within 
the limits prescribed by law.”’ (A. R. 
600-15, par. 1.) ‘‘No title of nobility 
shall be granted by the United States.’ 
(U. S. Constitution, Art. I, See. 9, 
Clause 8.) Hence the military commis- 
sion is not a patent of nobility, and it 
has no legitimate meaning to persons 
not in the military service, except that 
the holder thereof is an occupant of 
public office, performing public service, 
and drawing public pay. It should in 
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no way set the holder socially apart 
from his fellow citizens. It has no so- 
eia| signifieanee different from that in- 
hering in a eommission as Federal 
Judge, or a certificate of election as 
Congressman. If the Judge of the 
United States Distriet Court does not 
need a full-dress gown in which to 
dance, and the Congressman does not 
need a faney toga in which to dine, 
neither does the Army officer. 

‘To dress ‘like a duke’ is the official 
privilege of officers of the Navy and 
Marine Corps, and the free right of 
members of fraternal marching ranks. 
Upon the Army alone has utilitarian- 
ism in uniform been foreed.’’ Perhaps 
it should be foreed on the Navy and the 
Marine Corps also; I don’t pretend to 
say. It is still the free right of officers 
of the Army to join fraternal marching 
ranks; the soul that thirsts for show 
can satisiy itself, perhaps, in the re- 
galia of the Order of I-Will-Arise ; I’m 
not even sure that it is forbidden to 
incarnate itself in a sheet and pillow- 
ease should faney so dictate. But if a 
few Army officers—or eleven thousand, 
for that matter—want to deck them- 
selves out in gold lace, is it any reason 
why the rest of us should be required 
to do the same? Instead of our all hav- 
ing to pay for faney uniforms, let the 
esthetically inclined pay dues to some 
iraternal order. 


THE EXPENSE INVOLVED 


That brings us to the question of ex- 
pense. The Blues have evidently ex- 
pected a counterattack in that quarter, 
for they airily dismiss a mere matter 
or an initial five hundred dollars with 
a wave of the hand. As a dubious con- 
cession they admit the possibility that 
married junior officers without ducal 





incomes on the side would feel the 
strain. Friend wife, however, will 
nobly come to the rescue, and, by go- 
ing without a thing to wear, will en- 
able friend husband to appear, to the 
uninitiated, to be a duke. What do 
they suppose the wives of the junior 
officers have been doing since the 
**blues’’ were abolished—or the wives 
of officers not quite so junior, for that 
matter? Does anyone delude himself 
with the view that the pay scale of 
1922—-which is notoriously below the 
seale of 1908 for some officers—can 
compete against the modern cost of 
such an outfit? 

Look at the estimates on page 15 of 
the January, 1927, number of the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL, of the initial outlay 
now required of an officer. We may 
not agree with this estimate, in detail. 
Dress boots are not required. In some 
places, khaki uniforms are unnecessary, 
and in the tropics the woolen uniform 
is not needed. On the other hand, where 
khaki is a necessity, four suits are 
hardly adequate; in the tropics several 
suits of white and a number of mess 
jackets are required ; and service trous- 
ers are desirable everywhere. On the 
whole, six hundred dollars for uniforms 
and equipment seems moderate. The 
estimate, however, omits ordinary civil- 
ian clothes for wear off the post, 
civilian evening dress, and accessories 
to go with them. ‘‘ Ah,’’ say the Blues, 
‘these will become unnecessary. When 
a duke can dress as a duke, he will 
never dress as a civilian.’’ Maybe. Be- 
fore the war, how often was the ‘‘claw- 
hammer with gold shoulder 
knots, gold buttons and gold lace loops 
indicating rank on the sleeves,’’ etc., 
worn off the post? In the days when 
officers leaving the post had to wear 
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either the ‘‘blues”’ or ‘‘cits,’’ which 
did they wear? Can you picture even 
a duke wearing all that gold lace in a 
civilian community in the United 
States? Yes, but only when he has a 
lot of brother dukes in formation with 
him to give him moral support. 

Even in the old days civilian eve- 
ning clothes were regarded as desir- 
able; now, when so large a proportion 
of Army officers are on duty with the 
National Guard, the Organized Re- 
serves, and the R. O. T. C., they are 
essential. Add to these, and to the six 
hundred dollars’ worth of uniform and 
equipment, the five hundred dollars or 
more which the dress, the full dress, the 
special evening dress, the cape, the blue 
mess jacket, and what-not, will cost, 
and humanity will be back on the bio- 
logieal level of the peacock; the male 
bird will wear the brilliant plumage, 
and his wife—well, she can, perhaps, 
liave the three K’s which the Kaiser 
assigned to her. 


OUR DEMOCRATIC IDEALS 


Here comes an isolated Blue squad, 
in skirmish line over the next ridge. 
Its ammunition is about gone, but still 
it marches bravely forward. It seems 
that at the Army-Navy football game 
in Chicago, the Cadets and the Middies 
awakened interest, while the National 
Guard did not. Of course! Who was 
going to play the football game? It’s 
a safe bet that a squad of mounted 
police, even though in blue, wouldn’t 
have awakened interest either, nor yet 
a battalion of Marines, unless, perhaps, 
they had Gene Tunney with them. 

Now we perceive the Blue reserves, 
in approach formation. Once a year, 
a small fraction of the officers of the 
Army is foreed to appear in olive-drab 


——— 


at a White House function, where, inci. 
dentally, their Commander-in-Chief 
finds it necessary to appear in civilian 
clothes. Our governmental system, at 
its democratic base, does not rest on 
display, nor do we find display at its 
very apex. The most powerful ruler 
in the world, holding his position for 
four years by the suffrage of the peo- 
ple of the wealthiest nation on earth, 
does not bedeck himself with so much 
as a star or a ribbon. Yet, forsooth, 
pink breeches are not sufficiently vivid 
for an Army officer. 

Let us launch our counterattack on 
the Blue reserve; its flank is unpro- 
tected. The Army belongs to Congress, 
since Congress has the sole constitu- 
tional power to maintain it, and to the 
people, since the people foot the bills. 
When Congressmen begin to assail the 
Navy and the Marine Corps for dress- 
ing like dukes and marquises, we had 
better be thankful that we offend by 
nothing more conspicuous than the 
spurs so necessary to make the swivel 
chairs go round. When the Executive, 
and the nation, are talking economy, 
public servants, if they value their pay, 
had better not set an example of per- 
sonal extravagance and display. What 
does the public want in an Army— 
fighting efficiency or pageantry? Can 
we fool the taxpayer into believing that 
fighting is done in gold lace? Which 
will better induce him cheerfully to 
pay for the Army’s legitimate needs,— 
unassuming, business-like training, oT 
glitter and pomp? How can we pop- 
ularize the Army with civilians by our 
individual appearance—by appearing 
like him when we are with him socially, 
or by trying to look as different as we 
ean? Which parade would better 
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jemonstrate that the publie money had 
been well spent—one in tin hats or one 
*) the old full dress? The Army in 
clive-drab has won the support of or- 
ganized labor for the C. M. T. C. proj- 
ect. Would this support be inereased, 
or would it be forfeited, if we were to 
dress for show? 


HOW TO MEET THE ISSUE 


The gaudier the uniform, the better 
it once was for fighting purposes, Our 
were once our fighting uni- 
form, but they outlived their useful- 
ness in this respect in 1898. Yet they 
continued to lead a senile existence as 
uniform until chloroformed 
The full-dress 
was another fighting uniform, showing 
signs of arteriosclerosis, on the retired 
list. As to the special evening dress, 
it was born in 1912, the hybrid off- 
spring of a clawhammer coat and the 
official full dress, and was substituted, 
at social funetions, for its more ple- 
It has never served any 
useful purpose not served by civilian 
A uniform is needed 
in campaign for obvious reasons. In 
addition, there are exeellent reasons 
why it should be worn in peace by 
troops training for combat and by offi- 
cers when on duty with them. It 
seems desirable on courts-martial. The 
guard and the officer of the day should 
wear it, and such other officers and 
soldiers as the needs of discipline seem 
to require. For none of these duties 
or occasions is a blue uniform either 
desirable or suitable. The fact that 
official ‘*funetions’? sometimes take 
place seems a poor peg to hang a full- 
cress cap on. Officers, at such fune- 


‘‘blues”’ 


a dress 


nineteen years later. 


beian parent. 


evening dress. 


tions, instead of envying foreign am- 
bassadors, may well take comfort in 
the fact that their gilt buttons, brass 
trimmings, trouserless and saberless 
Sam Browne belts, nickel saber-chains, 
and variegated shoulder-patches, out- 
shine their Commander-in-Chief. At 
social functions, they may well lay 
aside their class consciousness, and 
dress as befits citizens of a democratic 
country. 

I suggest the following solution so 
far as officers are concerned: (1) 
authorize the wearing of civilian 
elothes—I don’t mean ‘‘plus fours’’ 
and sweaters—on the post as well as 
off, by officers off duty, subject, how- 
ever, to the discretion of the post com- 
mander; (2) make the wearing of ci- 
vilian evening clothes at evening social 
functions on the post compulsory. 

For the comfort, however, of the 
dukes and marquises, I have another 
suggestion. The old special evening 
dress is certainly not civilian evening 
dress; neither is it uniform. There- 
fore it can not be worn on the post. 
It might, however, qualify as fancy 
dress. I see no reason why it could not 
be worn at social functions off the post. 
It would look no more incongruous in 
a civilian assemblage than it used to 
look when it was uniform, nor, for that 
matter, than the present uniform does 
now. This solution would enable those 
who yearn to be conspicuous to indulge 
their desire to the fullest extent; full 
play could be given to individual fancy 
in becoming modifications ; and the rest 
of us could still save the expense, 
mingle on terms of equality with our 
peers, the civilians, and lay aside the 
job in our moments of relaxation. 
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By Captain Frank C. Lockhead, Infantry 


TAFF training in the National 

Guard is one of the major 
eee) problems of the Militia Bureau. 
Considerable thought and study have 
been given to it with a view to secur- 
ing a more uniform application of 
such instruction throughout the 
National Guard. In the examination 
of the various reports received in the 
Militia Bureau it is interesting to note 
the constant improvement being made 
in the attainment of this purpose. 
Much of this improvement is due, no 
doubt, to the increasing number of 
National Guard grad- 





made in their particular lines of ep. 
deavor. However, the civilian candi. 
date has many advantages over the 
National Guard aspirant for such 
special training, for, in addition to the 
many available civilian schools for day 
and night study, they are able to gain 
their practical experience on a full 
time pay basis. 

If this problem is an important and 
vital one to the business organization, 
it is doubly so to the military. There 
is not a business organization today 
which requires more trained executives 

and executive assist- 





uates from the special 





and general service [pn 
schools, and the op- 
portunity they have 
for imparting to their 
less privileged com- 
rades the principles 
and methods they 


the enthusiasm for 
training division and 
brigade staffs, opportu- 
nity for staff training 
in regiments and battal- 
ions is often overlooked 


ants than does the 
Army of the United 
States, nor do any 
have more depart- 
ments or sections for 
which such personne! 
must be selected and 





trained: The military 





have learned at the 
schools. On the other hand, a large 
share of the credit must be given the 
inereased interest created by the im- 
provement in the methods for giving 
such instruction. 
The development of staff specialists 
in the National Guard is somewhat 
analagous to the problem that con- 
fronts the average business organiza- 
tion in selecting and training their ex- 
ecutive assistants. In the business 
world considerable time, energy and 
money are expended annually in de- 
veloping competent leaders and depart- 
ment heads, and in affording them op- 
portunities for keeping abreast of the 
progress and improvements 
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being 


executive or staff offi- 
cers must have, in addition to the basic 
qualifications usually demanded for the 
civilian leader, a broad technical and 
military knowledge and the ability to 
function efficiently under the stress of 
excitement of battle. Such qualifica- 
tions are not acquired in a few hours, 
for only after long study and practice 
ean the attainment of any degree of 
proficiency be hoped for. The primary 
purpose of peace-time training is to 
enable the military executive to acquire 
as complete a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of the duties required of him 
in war as the limited time available 
for such training will permit. Many 
of these trained specialists must be pro- 
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vided for the existing and replacement 
needs of the eighteen National Guard 
divisions. Their procurement repre- 
sents an additional responsibility for 
the National Guard in its training for 
M-Day. Much has been accomplished 
in the fulfillment of this task, but much 
remains to be done in the future. 


DIRECTIVE FOR STAFF TRAINING 


From a study of the available in- 
formation in the Militia Bureau, one 
gets the impression that there has ex- 
isted a tendeney in the past to place 
too little stress upon this important 
phase of military training, and, per- 
haps, to devote too little space to it in 
the programs and schedules prepared 
for the instruetion of the organizations 
of the National Guard. This was the 
natural result of the failure to extend 
official recognition to the subject of 
staff training, as such, until January 
15, 1925. On that date the Militia 
Bureau published a Supplementary 
Directive to ‘‘Basie Training Diree- 
tive, National Guard, Training Year 
1924-1925,’’ which was devoted en- 
tirely to the training of the division 
While this directive did 
not make staff training a mandatory 
requirement it did, at least, serve to 
emphasize very strongly the importance 
of training the division headquarters. 

This supplementary directive stated 
in part, ‘‘It is very necessary that each 
division headquarters be assembled 
annually and trained progressively in 
the various duties to be expected under 
war demands. It is not practicable to 
carry out effective training in this re- 
spect with the assembled divisions, nor, 
for such purpose, is it desirable that 
the division be assembled. This train- 
ing should be held fifteen days during 


headquarters. 


the summer, and at such time as will 
permit the undivided attention of those 
concerned during the entire period. 
Any other duty assigned an officer of 
division headquarters during the 
period should be entirely incidental to 
the indieated training and should not 
infringe on the time allotted to, or 
necessary in connection with such 
training. The personnel should be as- 
sembled at a time and place free of 
troops or military activities.’’ 

Even at that time the general trend 
of opinion was toward the separation 
of staff and troop training, the staff 
training to be conducted either dur- 
ing a separate period or at such time 
as would cause the least interference 
with the troop training. That this 
principle was sound is evidenced by the 
fact that it is still the prevailing 
opinion. However, the supplementary 
directive referred to had one vital 
weakness, which was not corrected 
until November 11, 1925. On that 
date the Militia Bureau published the 
first ‘‘Notes on National Guard Train- 
ing’’ for the training year 1924-1925. 
The subject of staff training was dis- 
cussed generally in these notes and, in 
addition, they changed the term ‘‘ Staff 
Training’’ to ‘‘Higher Command and 
Staff Training.’’ It was this amplifi- 
eation of the term ‘‘Staff Training’’ 
which corrected the basic weakness of 
the original supplementary directive. 


HIGHER COMMAND AND STAFF TRAINING 


Under the term ‘‘ Higher Command 
and Staff Training’’ were included 
commanders and their staffs from the 
battalion to the division, which pro- 
vided for the training of all staff 
specialists needed in the National 
Guard. With this change came the 
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necessity for including all staffs, from 
the lowest to the highest, in the staff 
training plans of every organization. 
This marked a great stride forward in 
the training of staff personnel, and it 
was no doubt the forerunner of the 
excellent results being achieved today. 

Despite this success, there still seems 
to be a tendency to permit the enthu- 
siasm for training the division and bri- 
gade staffs to predominate to such an 
extent that many are prone to overlook 
the excellent opportunity for con- 
structive staff training offered in the 
regiment and the battalion. This field 
has been made even more attractive 
with the publication of each succeed- 
ing Militia Bureau Training Directive 
and Notes on Training. The later di- 
rectives and notes have, in addition to 
classifying and defining the different 
classes of instruction, definitely limited 
organization training to that of a basic 
nature for the company, troop and bat- 
tery. This limitation naturally confines 
all tactical exercises for the troops to 
the small units, ie., the squad, sec- 
tion, platoon and company. With only 
such units conducting exercises involv- 
ing the actual use of the troops, the 
regimental and battalion commanders 
and their staffs are deprived of the op- 
portunity to have this training with 
the troops. Such a condition has 
naturally resulted in the creation of 
additional free time, that must be filled 
in with other work. A similar econdi- 
tion existing for some time in the case 
of the brigade and division has prover 
a help rather than a hindrance, be- 
cause it has permitted the development 
of better staff training with less inter- 
ference with the instruction of the 
troops. However, despite the lack of 
opportunities for tactical training with 


the troops, these commanders and their 
staffs have continued their training by 
other means, with the result that they 
are today in a higher state of efficiency, 
This is the problem now confronting 
the regimental and battalion comman. 
ders and their staffs, for they too must 
seek or devise other means of instrye. 
tion that will not require the actual 
use of the troops. This problem wil! 
not be difficult of solution if these staffs 
are included in the complete staf 
training plans for each State or di- 
vision. 


METHODS APPLICABLE TO ALL UNITS 


In planning training for all staffs. 
from the lowest to the highest, it should 
be borne in mind that the methods ap- 
plicable to the brigade and division are 
also applicable to the battalion and 
regiment. No distinction should be 
made between the staffs of an organi- 
zation, except in the nature of the 
problem or exercise. Naturally, these 
must be planned to meet the needs of 
each, but all should be progressive and 
coordinated with the situations involv- 
ing those higher or lower in the scale, 
as the case may be. Every opportunity 
for training the battalion and _ regi- 
mental staffs with those of the brigade 
and division should be utilized to the 
fullest extent, whenever possible to do 
so. This does not mean, however, that 
the battalion and regimental staffs 
should never be trained alone when 
the higher staffs are not present in the 
camp, or when they have not been in- 
cluded in the plans for the training 
of the higher staffs; staff training 
should be conducted even if only one 
battalion is present. If this is done, 
both during the armory and field train- 
ing periods, less diffieulty will be en- 
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countered in providing interesting and 
profitable instruetion at all times. It 
will be found that interference with 
the troop training of the small units, 
under the company officers, will de- 
crease in direet proportion with the 
amount and nature of the staff training 
conducted, especially in the ease of the 
battalion and regiment. 

Even with staff training conducted 
simultaneously with troop training, 
there will always be some time avail- 
able for supervision by regimental and 
battalion commanders, of the instruc- 
tion of their commands. It cannot 
be denied that the greatest need for 
supervision of training rests with the 
hattalion commander, while the neeces- 
sity for such supervision decreases with 
each higher commander in direct pro- 
portion to the aseending seale. This 
is a fortunate cireumstanee, because 
the battalion commander is the best 
situated to give such supervision by 
reason of the faet that his preparatory 
training is not necessarily so elabor- 
ate as that of the regimental or higher 
commanders. Above the battalion, and 
especially in the ease of the division 
commander and staff, it is more intri- 
cate and advaneed. 

Higher commanders largely influence 
the training of their commands by 
their training programs, which should 
he based upon the results of the preced- 
ing training as shown by the training 
inspections, and a study of the needs 
for the future development of the com- 
mand. If this is done in every ease, 
the higher commanders will have little 
need actually to supervise the training 
of the troops. In no ease, however, 
should supervision ever be permitted 
'o take pereedence over the training of 
the staff personnel. This can be ac- 


complished in only one way, i.e., by 
separating the instruction of the troops 
from that of the staffs, and making 
each a distinct training activity. When 
this has been done in every organiza- 
tion, the result will be a National 
Guard well versed in the elements of 
military training within the various 
staffs, with the troops progressing 
along parallel lines, and both prepar- 
ing at the same time to join forces in 
taking up the more advanced training 
provided for after M-day. It is only 
through suth separate but coordinated 
preparation that the greatest progress 
toward the goal of complete prepara- 
tion for war can be hoped for. 


TRAINING IN ASCENDING SCALE 
This is a sound conclusion, since it is 
just as essential for the battalion and 
higher commanders and their staffs to 
be trained ‘0 take up their duties in 
the ascending scale of organization as 
it is for the companies to be prepared 
for their duties as a part of the bat- 
talion team. Unless these commanders 
and their staffs are prepared to handle 
the battalion team after it has been 
formed from the companies trained 
under the supervision of the company 
officers, the whole scheme of command 
will break down when an emergency 
comes. There is no logical reason why 
the battalion and regimental comman- 
ders and their staffs, and those of the 
brigade and division as well, should 
devote their entire time to the super- 
vision of the training of the companies, 
for it must be assumed that the com- 
pany officers are capable of conducting 
this instruction with a minimum of 
supervision. If this were not true, 
there could never be any staff training, 
since all would be engaged in the work 
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of supervision. In the final analysis, 
there can be no excuse for the battalion 
and higher commanders and their staffs 
not being as well grounded in the fun- 
damentals of their duties as are the 
troops of their commands. 


THE COMMAND POST EXERCISE 


Taking up the means for conduct- 
ing higher command end staff train- 
ing, the ‘‘Notes on National Guard 
Training, 1925-1926’ furnished a list 
of text references for such training 
during the armory period. In ad- 
dition, these notes contain a complete 
explanation of probably the most prac- 
tical and successful means of staff 
training, both for the armory and the 
field, the Command Post Exercise. No 
further description of the Command 
Post Exercise will be given here, for 
all who are interested may find the 
complete explanation referred to above 
in Appendix V of the notes quoted. 
However, one thing should be borne in 
mind in planning command post exer- 
cises, that is that the exercise and com- 
munications personnel are inseparable. 
No command post exercise should be 
conducted without appropriate com- 
munications personnel for the main- 
tenance of communications, if it is at 
all possible to avoid doing so. The 
Militia Bureau has adopted a very lib- 
eral policy with respect to the presence 
of the necessary communications per- 
sonnel during the field training periods 
so that it is now possible to provide 
such personnel for all exercises to be 
held. This is especially true in the 
ease of divisions and brigades where 
the signal or headquarters companies 
are located in another state, or for some 
other reason have not been available 
during previous field training periods. 


i, 


In the case of the battalion and regi. 
ment, the necessary communications 
personnel is always on hand and should 
be utilized to the fullest extent, both 
in the armory and field training. 

There are numerous adaptations of 
the Command Post Exereise, some 
being original in character. One adap. 
tation of this method for conducting 
staff training, which came to the 
writer’s attention during the summer 
of 1926, is believed worthy of deserip. 
tion here for the benefit of any who 
may be interested. This exercise was 
conducted during the first week of the 
encampment of a 75-mm. horsed Field 
Artillery regiment. It continued over 
a period of three days and involved 
situations for each 24 hours. Although 
the entire commissioned personnel of 
the regiment was engaged in the exer. 
cise, there was no interruption to the 
regularly scheduled instruction of the 
troops. During the exercise no one 
was required to go beyond the limits 
of the regimental areas in its solution, 
or in any way neglect their normal 
duties. In addition to the commis. 
sioned personnel, the communications 
and other command post personnel of 
the regiment were actually engaged 
in the performance of their duties in- 
cident to the maintenance of the neces- 
sary communications, and the oper- 
ation of the command posts. 

The operation of the exercise was 
simple and required very little time 
on the part of those engaged, except 
the enlisted personnel who were on 
duty during the entire day. Prior t 
the commencement of the exercise, 4 
wire net was laid from a switchboard 
at the regimental command post (head- 
quarters building) to each battalion 
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gi command post (battalion commander’s performance of their duties. A written 
ons tent), and from there to each battery solution to each situation, in the form 
uld command post (company commander’s of a message, was required in each ease. 
oth tent). Maps of the eamp area were If the solution was submitted by tele- 

used for the exercise, two sets being phone, the written copy of the message 
of required. The first or control maps was always sent later as a confirmation 
me were maintained by the instruetors in of the action taken. The problem was 
ap. their quarters on the second floor of progressive in nature and involved a 
ing the headquarters building. The second 75-mm. artillery regiment as part of a 
the set was maintained at regimental, bat- division in attack. After dinner each 
ter talion and battery command posts in evening, a critique was conducted by 
ip- such numbers as were necessary. Dur- the instructors, at which time the situ- 
ho ing the day, the instructors would send ations for the preceding 24 hours were 
as information slips in the form of mes- discussed ‘and explained. At each 
he sages setting up situations assumed to eritique brief talks were given by the 
ld have arisen at different hours of the instructors on the preparation of field 
er day and night. These messages were orders, written messages, tactical prin- 
ed sent to the command posts concerned ciples, ete. Similar exercises were later 
th by wire or runner, If sent by wire, the conducted on the actual terrain, for 
of written message was later forwarded the various staffs separately and com- 


as a confirmation copy of the instruc- 
tions transmitted. These situations 
were sufficiently varied to test the 
knowledge of the various officers in the 


bined, but always in combination with 
the appropriate enlisted personnel re- 
quired to perform the normal command 
post functions of each headquarters. 


: D 


War in a Righteous Cause 


Let armaments be reduced in proportion to the 
risk, but let the armory stand as a monument with 
this inseription: ‘‘This stronghold is dedicated to 
the willingness of patriots to stand against the depre- 
dations of injustice and to fight for the principles of 
righteousness for all the people and their posterity, 
even though their stronghold become our tomb.’’ 

Judgment in this matter may be found in the con- 
sciousness of the great Lincoln. Was not the agony 
of war in his soul? With it was that clear vision of 
the truth and the moral ‘‘feeling’’ of the right. He 
hated war but he loved the right more than he hated 
the battle. The sword he raised was the knife of the 
surgeon.—Dr. Raymond B. Forman, pastor St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church, New York. 








A Talk for C. M. T. C. Students 


on National Defense 
By Major C. H. White, Infantry 


C. M. T. C. boys should know about the National De- 
fense and their place in it. They should get this infor- 
mation in simple and interesting form. The author has pre- 
pared a thoroughly suitable talk on the subject —Enprror. 





OYS, I am going to talk on a 
subject today with which I 
am assume you are not so familiar 
as you are with the New York Giants 
and National League batting averages. playing ball and using all the techni- 
It is the matter of National Defense. cal American language connected with 
It is a big subject and of course [ ean it. I remember seeing an igorrote team 
cover only a_ small clad only in_ breech 
phase of it. It should clouts (the native 
interest you because dress) but the cateher 
you are now wearing had a mask, a chest 
the uniform of the protector, big glove 


United States, and in and shin guards. He 
your minds you must was a sight for sore 


ippine Islands way up in the moun. 
tains you may see today the savage 
tribes of Igorrotes (head hunters a few 
years ago), the Bontoes and Ifugaos, 











C. M. T. C. boys should 
be able to read and think 
about the National De- 
fense with as much intel- 
ligence as about baseball 





be wondering why, in 


eyes, especially from 





the scheme of things, 





the Government has 
brought you here. There is a reason 
for it. 

As you grow older and your minds 
develop I hope you will not lose your 
interest in batting averages and pitch- 
ing records, but I do hope that as good 
citizens your minds will also have room 
for some of the serious, yet interesting, 
problems that confront our country. 
No, do not forego your baseball. Some- 
times I think our great national game 
has been one of our greatest civilizing 
influences, or at least one of those 
things which has most strongly marked 
our influence on other people. The 
little French boys today are in many 
places playing ball and using the 
American baseball jargon; in the Phil- 
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a rear view. And so 
it is wherever the 
American has been—in the Philippine 
Islands, in Cuba, in Hawaii, in Siberia, 
in France. It is first the bayonet and 
bullet, then baseball and sport with 
that generation of good feeling and 
sportsmanship they promote, and then 
the school, education and good citizen- 
ship. 

I may appear to have strayed from 
the subject, but not so. I have pur- 
posely spoken about baseball. You all 
know the game and have belonged to 
baseball clubs. You know the necessity 
for teamwork on the part of every 
player and for loyalty and assistance 
on the part of other elub members to 
make the team and club a success. The 
United States is the biggest club in the 
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world and the Army of the United 
States is its team. The citizens of the 
Inited States are the elub members 
from whom loyal support is necessary. 
in a baseball elub you have Spalding’s 
Guide for rules of action. In the great 
club of the United States we have the 
Constitution of the United States and 
laws passed by Congress. . As a people 
we are banded or elubbed together for 
national defense. The Constitution 


defense. As children you were pro- 
tected by your father in his home; as 
you grow older you are assisted in your 
protection by police forces and the 
National Guard in maintenance of cer- 
tain rights and liberties guaranteed in 
the Constitution. You know that as a 
man gets richer and acquires much 
property he requires more protection. 
So he gets private detectives and 
watchmen and puts in burglar alarm 

















Body Building Is A Tangible Result of the Months’ Training of the Student at the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camp 


empowers the President to provide for 
the common defense. Practically this 
can be provided only for with the as- 
sistance of money. Your own experi- 
ence tells you that little can be done 
in this world without money. Con- 
gress makes the grants of money and 
the amount alloted determines the 
measure of what our defense can be. 
For instanee, you are picked boys from 
a larger waiting list that desired to 
come here, but the funds appropriated 
by Congress were not sufficient to bring 
here all who wanted to come. 

You all understand the necessity for 


systems. The United States has been 
getting bigger and richer. These forms 
of protection of course are designed 
against individuals. Now what form 
do we have for protection against 
large organized bodies such as hostile 
armies or hostile nations? You answer, 
the Army, and that is right. To insure 
to you the rights and liberties set forth 
in the Constitution and to continue 
this great club of United States as we 
wish it to be, we must have some as- 
surance against aggression by other 
nations and from large insurrections 
from within. Your knowledge of his- 
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tory tells you that the United State 

Results, Not Applesauce! | 48 suffered from aggressions by for. 

QQN July 20, the C. M. T.C. | S86 Powers and that it has also suf. 
student body from Fort fered from severe domestic troubles, Ij 

Eustis, carrying rifles and light the study of history and the experience 















packs, marched a distance of 10 of mankind since the world began m 
Yn to nee and, in the count for anything we must look for 0 
afternoon, engaged in maneuvers ret 

over « distance of ancther siz such troubles again in our future, and V 


miles. Not a boy fell out. The + 8 prudent people be ready for them, 
next morning they marched back Something more than a burglar alarm 


and not a boy left his place in system or police force is needed. 
the ranks. The same afternoon we have the Army. 


they were weighed as a part of a el . ' 
the physical examination, and, This brings up the question, what is 


though depleted by two days of the Army? The Act of Congress of 
the hardest sort of work and a June 4, 1920, amending the Act of 
night in bivouac, showed an aver- June 3, 1916, popularly called the 
age imerease in weight of 1.77 National Defense Act, establishes the 
pounds for the month. Army of the United States. This aet is 


Perhaps the best idea of the h : £ lecislet 
sort of stuff some of these boys one of the greatest pieces of legislation 


were made of can be gotten from enacted in the last hundred years. It 
an incident told by Major Hewitt, establishes the first military poliey 
M. C., the surgeon for the C. M. worthy of the name that the United 
T. C. A boy applied to the dis- States has ever had. It diseards, how- 


pensary for treatment, his eye ever, the principle of universal mili- 
closed by an extensive swelling 


over the whole side of his face. tary service and places reliance on val 
Inquiry developed the informa- traditional policy of volunteer service. 
tion that while bearing the colors All countries of any importance ex. 
and standing at attention a large cept China, Germany, Great Britain 


bumble bee alighted on his face and the United States, have universal 
and proceeded to sting him un- 


mercifully, Major Hewitt asked military service in time of peace in 
the boy why he had not knocked some form, and it is part of the duty 
the bee off with his disengaged of every citizen to perform such serv- 
hand. His answer, a modestly ice, and it is insisted upon. Let us 


uttered classic, “‘How could I? consider the nations mentioned for 4 
I was bearing the colors.’’ 


pagent ge eg pe eR a, moment. China is an example of what 
dents, Maj. we E. Dear, M. C., lack of power will bring a people to; 


states officially: she has been the doormat of all nations. 

‘““If the C. M. T. C. can, in the Germany would have universal service 
period of its brief association, in- except that it is prohibited by the 
culcate in an average American Treaty of Versailles. Great Britain 
eo! such pure, — f ervid paid dearly in the World War for lack 
adherence team deli wom ix | Gt a training sytem such athe 
American nation should have a European nations had. So ad we. 
just pride.’’ Chile, Argentina and other South 








American countries have universal 
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military service in peace time. The 
authorized strength of our Regular 
Army is less in proportion to the popn- 
lation and wealth of the United States 
than that of Costa Riea. All this 
makes it necessary, as long as we rely 
on volunteer service, to see to it that 
we get that service to the degree set 
forth in the National Defense Act, as 
this Aet represents the best thought 
and over a year’s work of our best 
military minds and legislators, who 
studied the problem in light of the 
lessons of the World War. 

So we find that the National Defense 
Act organizes the Army of the United 
States into three components: 


Ist. The Regular Army. 
2d. The National Guard. 
3d. The Organized Reserve. 


Now you are asking, where do we 
come in? Well, you are not in the 
Army of the United States although 
you have taken the oath of service to 
her for 30 days. Congress has author- 
ized by law and appropriates each year 
money in varying amount for the mili- 
tary training on a voluntary basis at 
these Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps and for the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, which latter you see 
in operation at various universities, 


colleges and schools throughout the 
land. It is the aim by such camps and 
such training to reach a greater num- 
ber of volunteers throughout the coun- 
try and give them a start on military 
training, and at the same time to 
qualify them for further service in one 
of the three components in the Army 
of the United States. It is hoped to 
arouse a greater patriotic interest than 
has been the case in our past in the 
welfare of our country and in its im- 
portant problems with reference to 
national defense and preparedness. 

I sincerely hope that your interest 
in things military may not cease with 
this camp. You may come again, or 
you may join one of the components 
of the Army of the United States such 
as the Regular Army, the National 
Guard, or the Organized Reserves. As 
an example, you see among you certain 
Blue Candidates. They are complet- 
ing their fourth camp and if their work 
is satisfactory you will see them made 
commissioned officers in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. And as officers of the 
Reserve Corps you see former Blue 
Candidates called to the colors for serv- 
ice at these camps. Finally, and as 
important as anything, you at least 
can read and think on such matters 
with some intelligence, as you now do 
the sporting sheet of the newspaper. 


D 


Brevity 


‘*We firmly believe in brevity. Nothing so dis- 
tracts one’s attention as to wade through a verbose 
communication, searching in vain for the important 
bit of information that must be hidden somewhere in 


the cloud of words.’’ 


So states the chief of staff of 


the 95th Division (Oklahoma) Maj. Paul C. Potter, 
Inf., in his editorial in the first issue of the Observa- 
tion Post, bi-monthly Reserve publication, edited by 


Maj. Robert T. Snow, Inf. 








French Tanks in the World War 


By Captain George H. Rarey, /nfantry (Tanks) 


) review of the history of the 
tank in the French army dur- 
ing the World War would be 
complete without a _ reference to 
General Jean B. E. Estienne. Gen- 
eral Estienne not only originated the 
tank idea in France, but through his 
unerring vision of the possibilities 
of mechanical warfare, by his deter- 
mination and untiring efforts, was 
largely responsible for the successful 
development of the tank in France. 
The American Army owes to him the 
Renault tank, the light tank that our 
Tank Corps used during the war. 

General Estienne started his crusade 
early in 1915, but it was not until De- 
cember 12 that he obtained authority 
to diseuss the details of manufacture 
with representatives of the Renault 
and Schneider companies. The Re- 
nault company already had so many 
orders for war material that it could 
not undertake the manufacture of the 
proposed tank. However, the Schnei- 
der Works were prepared to accept or- 
ders for several hundred tanks for de- 
livery in six or seven months. Despite 
the initial success in selling the idea 
Estienne met considerable opposition 
in the office of the Minister of War, 
but finally, on February 20, 1916, the 
Ministry gave the Schneider company 
an order for 400 tanks. This was, by 
the way, just eight days later than the 
date of the British order for their first 
100 Mark I tanks, but at this time 
neither France nor Britain knew that 
the other was building tanks. 

It is interesting to note that General 
Estienne got his idea for a tank while 
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watching an American tractor in use 
on a farm near Antwerp. 

General Estienne visited England 
and inspected the Mark I machine. He 
concluded that the two countries ought 
to collaborate in the production and c- 
operate in the use of the new weapon 
in the field. He believed that neither 
should forestall the other in employing 
it, and as a complement to the heavy 
British tanks, capable of negotiating 
almost any obstacle, the French should 
specialize in the production of a 
speedier machine which could perform 
the duty of skirmishers in armor. 

These ideas appear to have met with 
but little favor in England, The av- 
thorities in France tried to persuade 
the British to postpone the launching 
of British tanks until French ones 
could be built in sufficient quantities 
for effective use, so that both armies 
eould take advantage of the element of 
surprise in a combined tank attack. 
However, the great need of the British 
Infantry at the time, and the impor- 
tance of actually testing the first Brit- 
ish tanks in combat with a view of de- 
termining defects of this weapon be- 
fore proceeding upon a large construc- 
tion program, were considered to out- 
weigh the advantages of the light tank 
on a large scale. 

However, General Estienne finally 
secured authority to have 150 tanks 
manufactured by the Renault Com- 
pany for the purpose of furnishing 
command tanks for heavy tank units. 
The French now had three different 
types of tank in the process of manu- 
facture; 400 Schneider tanks, 150 Re- 
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vaults and 400 St. Chamond tanks. 
The Ministry had placed the contract 
for the last named tanks in April, 
without the knowledge of either 
the Commander-in-Chief or General 
Estienne 

The Schneider tank weighed 134% 
tons: had a four-eylinder 60 H. P. 
engine; had a high speed of 4 km. per 
hour: carried a erew of six; and its 
armament consisted of one short 








Neither was satisfactory, but of the 
two, the Schneider was the more suc- 
cessful. 

The group that favored heavy tanks 
are said to have placed many obstacles 
in the way of the adoption and manu- 
facture of the Renault tank. It was 
not until in May, 1917, that the Min- 
istry gave an order for 1,000 Renaults, 
but in October, 1917, it decided that 
3,250 in all should be built, and that 








A St. Chamond Tank Nearing the Soissons Front on July 18, 1918 


7)-mm. gun, mounted so that it could 
fire only to the right oblique, and a 
Hotchkiss maehine gun mounted on 
each side of the machine. The St. 
Chamond weighed 24 tons; was gas- 
electric driven; had a four-cylinder 90 
ll. P. gas motor and a 52 K. W. dy- 
namo; had a high speed of 8.5 km. 
per hour; carried a erew of nine in all; 
and its armament consisted of one 75- 
im. gun, mounted in the front end of 
the tank, and four machine guns. 
Both tanks had the same fault of 
desig in their short tracks with over- 
hanging body in front and rear. 


deliveries should be completed by 
July, 1918. The decision to devote to 
the manufacture of tanks so much 
money and so much of the manufac- 
turing power of the nation at a time 
when the demand for other kinds of 
munitions of war was at its height, 
illustrates the importance that was at- 
tached to the new arm. The final total 
figure fixed for production of these ma- 
chines in France was 4,000, while 1,000 
were to be built in the United States. 

The delivery of the machines had 
been very slow. The first of each type 
were delivered to the Tank Training 
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Center in September, 1916. At the 
end of March, 1917, on the eve of what 
was to be the great 1917 offensive and 
from which so much was expected, the 
Artillerie d’Assaut (French Tank 
Corps), instead of having 800 tanks 
which were to have been delivered the 
previous year, actually had only 208 
Schneider and 48 St. Chamond tanks. 
Instead of having 40 groups (16 tanks 
each) for this offensive, as originally 
planned, it had 12 groups of Schneider 
and one group of St. Chamond tanks. 
The French High Command was unde- 
cided whether to make use of tanks in 
the coming offensive or to wait until 
they should be available in sufficient 
numbers to be effective, but finally de- 
cided to throw all possible weight into 
the coming attack. 


FIRST FRENCH TANK ACTION 


So, on April 16, 1917, or almost 17 
months after the tank project had been 
approved by the Commander-in-Chief, 
French tanks were used for the first 
time in an unsuccessful attempt to 
break through the German lines along 
the Chemin des Dames. Twelve 
Schneider groups, 194 tanks, operated 
with the French Fifth Army. The 
Germans reported that 66 of these 
tanks were destroyed in the action. 

As had been the ease with the Brit- 
ish, the French found there was mach 
to be learned about handling the new 
weapon. Defective formations, imper- 
feet connection with the Infantry, lack 
of artillery protection, errors in de- 
sign and mechanical defects of the 
vehicles, all contributed to the failure 
of the Chemin des Dames attack. One 
foree reached the German lines; an- 
other succeeded in crossing the enemy’s 
second line but the Infantry was held 





up by machine gun fire and could not 
follow. The attack, made in broad 
daylight, was not a surprise. It was 
preceded by a heavy bombardment, and 
was without smoke sereen, against , 
position which permitted of direet ar. 
tillery fire against the tanks both when 
approaching and when they reached 
the enemy’s line. The force of four 
groups which was to attack the thin 
German line, after the Infantry had 
captured the first and second lines, was 
not engaged. 





The machines were found to be 
faulty in certain respects. The gas 
tanks had to be isolated from the inte. 
rior of the machine (so many of the 
tanks had caught fire when struck by 
a shell) ; means of communication were 
defective; observation and ventilation 
were poor; track plates were too nar- 
row; the vertical armor was not proof 
against the German ‘‘K’”’ bullet. 


SECOND APPEARANCE OF TANKS 


The second tank attack by the 
French was at Laffaux Mill on May 5, 
1917, when three groups met with con- 
siderable success, According to a Ger- 
man source, these ‘‘tanks were able, 
for the first time, to show their full 
worth without heavy losses; their 
achievements were very material, and 
not only morally but also tactically 
conclusive. Many machine gun groups 
and many guns fell a sacrifice to their 
work. The preliminaries of the en- 
gagement were here quite different 
from those of the first action. French 
artillery succeeded in obseuring the 
front with a smoke sereen, thus inter- 
fering with German observation serv- 
ice, while at the same time French 
flyers had acquired control of the air. 
Since these important conditions had 
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heen fulfilled the tanks were able to 
act with but slight losses.’’ 

During the next five and a half 
months great efforts were made to 
remedy the defects disclosed by these 
first actions, to expedite the delivery of 
tanks and spare parts, both of which 
were much behind the sehedule, and 
to increase the number of repair units. 
Like the British, the French found 
that the demand for spare parts ex- 
ceeded all estimates. Moving from 13 
to 24 tons of steel over the rough ter- 
rain of the battlefield was a new prob- 
lem for operating personnel and de- 
signers alike, and wear and breakage 
of the moving parts were greater in the 
first machines than had been antiei- 
pated. 

THE THIRD TANK ACTION 

In preparing for the next operation, 
at the Battle of La Malmaison on Oc- 
tober 23, great care was taken in train- 
ing Infantry with tanks in the at- 
tack, and in tank taeties generally. 
Here the tanks also rendered valuable 
The training with Infan- 
try proved of great value, and brought 
about much better team work. How- 
ever the torn-up condition of the 
ground and the lack of surprise offset 
the tank training for the attack. On 
this oceasion, the Germans relied more 
upon their advanced guns for defense, 
but they had also organized many spe- 
cial machine gun posts which were 
well supplied with armor piereing am- 
munition. The eounter-battery work 
of the Freneh artillery was much bet- 
ter and the tanks did not suffer from 
enemy guns as they had in April, In 
this action the French artillery used 
projectiles armed with instantaneous 
instead of delayed-action fuses,. with 
the result that the ground was left in 


assistance. 


a better condition for the tanks than 
in previous actions. This successful 
action inspired confidence in tanks and, 
together with the effect of the British 
suceess at Cambrai, brought about the 
great French tank program. 


LESSONS LEARNED FROM EARLY ACTIONS 


The main lessons learned by the 
French from their tank actions of 
1915, 1916 and 1917 were: 

a. That it takes time to build tanks. 

b. That Infantry and tanks must 
train together to get the best results 
with this new weapon. 

c. That tanks require artillery sup- 
port, and that a proper smoke sereen 
is advantageous. 

d. That cooperation from the air 
service is a great advantage. 

e. That tank units themselves need 
much training. 

f. That tanks should be used in large 
numbers or not at all. 

g. That tanks should leave their as- 
sault line simultaneously. 

As to tank improvement, the French 
decided that: 

a. They should mount the gun in a 
turret which would permit of all- 
around fire. 

b. A 75-mm., field gun should take 
the place of their shortened 75-mm. 

c. The track plates should be wider. 

d. The tanks should be more stable 
or rigid. 

e. The tanks should have better 
armor. 

f. The 
power. 


tanks should have more 

The French experiences with the 
mechanical features of their new weap- 
ons were similar to the British experi- 
ences with theirs. Building tanks in 
war time and testing them out on the 
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battlefield is an expensive and time- 
wasting process. 

During the winter of 1917-18 the 
French expanded and reeorganized the 
Artillerie d’Assaut and continued its 
training. The Renault works were to 
deliver 800 tanks by March 31, 1918. 
The organization of the Renault tank 
units was to be by platoons, companies 
and, later, by regiments and brigades. 
A company was to comprise 25 tanks, 
and a battalion was to contain three 
companies. 

The German advance of March 21, 
1918, upset all the carefully laid plans 
for organizing the tanks. Instead of 
building up a huge organization to take 
part in a great offensive, as intended, 
all tank units in existence had now to 
be gathered up and thrown into the 
defense. On this date there were 245 
Schneider and 222 St. Chamond tanks 
fit for immediate use. By April, 400 
Renault tanks had been turned out, 
but they were training machines with- 
out armor or armament, machines un- 
dergoing test and machines issued to 
the American Army for training pur- 
poses. The rapid advance of the Ger- 
man army necessitated the hurried 
evacuation of the tank center and main 
park at Champlieu, When the prog- 
ress of the Germans to the north was 
checked early in April, Champlieu 
was reoccupied, but the other reserve 
parks were established farther from 
the front, one near Fontainebleau. 

The Schneider and St. Chamond 
tanks took part in minor actions dur- 
ing April and May, 1918, of which the 
action at Cantigny, on May 28, is of 
special interest. 

A report of the commander of the 
5th Group, Artillerie d’Assaut, de- 


i 


scribes the action of tanks at Cantigny 
It reads in part: 






The operation was a surprise acti 
with a heavy but short artillery prep. 
aration. Some approaches were ‘rp. 
served for the tanks in this p 
tion. It had been found that an a. 
tillery preparation considerably x. 
duced the work of the tanks and that 
the employment of tanks allowed the 
artillery preparation to be consider. 
ably reduced, thus saving ammunition 
and at the same time giving the In. 
fantry the necessary protection. The 
preparation, in order to be exact, had 
to be observed, so that the fire could 
not begin before daylight. The tanks 
had to make a dangerous approach 
march from the waiting positions, 
about two kilometers from the line of 
departure. This movement could be 
observed by the enemy’s observers, al- 
though their known observation posts 
were blinded by smoke shells, and the 
dust lifted around Cantigny by burs- 
ing shells and a haze from the Doms 
stream interfered somewhat. But these 
very fortunate circumstances should 
not encourage one to follow the prae- 
tice of making an approach march such 
as this one, especially on a clear day. 
[The group commander appears to 
have believed that the artillery prep- 
aration should start earlier and cover 
the time during which the tanks were 
coming up to the line of departure— 
Author. ] 

The cooperation between the In- 
fantry and the tanks was better than 
hoped for. Besides this, the spirit 
and courage of the American Infantry 
aroused the admiration of all the met 
of the tanks. The American Infantry 
used the aid of the tanks to the full 
extent, following them very closely end 
never being delayed by them. The 
Infantry remained welded to the bar- 
rage. The fruits of this cooperation 
were marked. It is certain that be- 
cause of the help of the tanks, whic 
cleared the enemy resistance, the at- 
tacking Infantry gained time «nd 
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American Built Renault Tanks 
Our Army has about 1,200 of this type of light tank, the most of which are at Camp 





® Meade, Md. 
we avoided losses; on the other hand, it is these battalions advanced in broad day- 
, of = that the attacking Infantry light without smoke sereen and with- 
he neglected nothing that would enable out effective artillery support, across a 


them to be elose to the tanks. P . 
To sum up: this well arranged and mile of open country which was under 


osts é; . : . . ; ‘ 
studied operation was earried out in Observation of enemy captive balloons. 


-" perfect harmony between the spirited The condition that favored this action 
yms and intelligent Infantry and a group was that it was a surprise. 
ese 7 one that a to do mcg It Lieutenant Colonel Velpry in his ae- 
uld pen ~— Cae ee well count of the action summarizes the re- 
a6. an operation earried out with wel its foll > 
och planned cooperation between Infantry SU!%S 4S follows: 
ay. and the Chars d’Assaut. Surprised by the rapidity of this un- 
to The American troops which eooper- foreseen attack the enemy released their 
ep- ated so effectively with the French foothold, and, pursued by the tanks, 
ver tanks in this aa the 28th In they abandoned the plateau and took 
cre el De eee ~  pefuge in the ravines. The action of 
a a commanded by Col. Hanson E- the tanks was not exploited as it could 
Ely, and a battalion of the 26th In- have been, for the exhaustion of the 
[n- fantry under Maj. Theodore Roosevelt, troops and their inexperience in fight- 
an Jr., both of the 1st Division. ing with tanks did not permit it. The 
rit Moroccan riflemen, deprived of a part 
ry RENAULTS AT VILLERS-COTTERETS of their _European cadres, saw the 
en — : 3 tanks arrive with as much surprise as 
ry “nly three battalions of the light Re- the enemy and followed them very lit- 
ill nault tanks were ready to aid in check- tle in spite of the efforts made by the 
id ing the German advanee of May 27. platoon leaders. Some even fired at 
he On May 31. without reconnaissance the a their eae not aes 
r- and without time to prepare for liaison whether they were friend or enemy. 
m with the already aaueeaniaal German source makes the following in- 
e- pay 5 ready exhaust nfantry teresting comment upon this action 
h Which had never seen a tank, one of and tank actions in general at this 





j 7 : r . oe rahe Nasik ro of May, 1924. Translation by Colonel George Ruhlen, 
» 8. A., Retired. : 
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time: ‘‘The French Infantry attack is 
brought to a standstill at the main 
German points of support on the first 
line; the chars legers (light tanks) ap- 
pear on the flank and in the rear, de- 
stroy machine gun nests and cause con- 
fusion. The German Infantry finds it- 
self helpless and is compelled to fall 
back. All its efforts are frustrated, 
not by the opposing Infantry or de- 
structive artillery fire, but by the ac- 
tivity of the small, rapidly moving, 
light tanks. The French as well as the 
Americans, can eredit the chars legers 
for the repulse of the German forces in 
their last offensive effort on the 
Marne.’”’ 

This small tank action, although it 
had no great tactical value, since the 
Infantry was too exhausted and un- 
trained (with tanks) to follow it up, 
was important as it inspired nervous- 
ness and hesitation among the Germans 
and this damage to their morale was 
of great value to the French at this 
time. This action and the subsequent 
actions carried out in June demon- 
strated the value of the light tank to 
the French Infantry commanders and 
they became very enthusiastic about 
the new weapon. 


ACTION AT MERY-BELLOY 


On June 11, General Mangin deliv- 
ered an attack against the flank of the 
German salient between Noyon and 
Montdidier. Four groupements (four 
groups of tanks each) of Schneider 
and St. Chamond tanks led this at- 
tack and they are credited with having 
greatly assisted in this counter-stroke 
during which the enemy’s advance to- 
ward Compiegne was stopped,  Al- 
though these heavy tanks played an 
important part, this action was high- 
water mark in the careers of these ma- 
chines. They were becoming worn out 
and were gradually replaced by the 
new and more efficient Renault tanks. 

The breaking up of the German of- 


fensive on June 9 gave the Allie 
High Command time to prepare for the 
attack contemplated for July. In the 
meantime on the French front, small 
actions were carried out with tanks to 
seize good positions of departure and 
to accustom the Infantry to act with 
tanks. One of the most important of 
these actions was that of June 28, when 
the XX Corps was to oceupy the slopes 
of the plateau east of the Ru de Retz. 
Although there was no artillery prep. 
aration for this action, there was thor. 
ough artillery support as soon as the 
advance started. In this action four 
companies of light tanks supported 
eight battalions of Infantry. 

The instructions for organizing cap- 


——, 





tured positions, as laid down in the 


French regulations, were: 


Tank platoons, after having assisted 
the Infantry in taking its objective, 
act in accordance with the orders of 
the Infantry battalion commander in 
conformity with the plan of operation, 
either to cover by their fire the organi- 
zation of the captured position, by re- 
pelling counterattacks, or by partici- 
pating with Infantry detachments in 
patrols beyond the normal objective. 
The holding of tanks on a captured 
position must be reduced to a mini- 
mum, lasting only until the Infantry 
is able to break up a counter-attack 
with its own means (putting into posi- 


tion of its machine guns). 


An extract from the field order of 
the colonel commanding the assaulting 


Infantry is of interest: 


The cooperation of the tanks may 
give the attack an irresistible impetus, 
but an Infantry would be dishonored 
which would subordinate its advance 
to that of the tanks. Tanks may sul 
fer mechanical troubles, may be bellied, 
ete. The Infantry has no eure for 
such difficulties and must alone obtain 


the result sought after. 
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moreover, that the foreed stops of the 
comrades of the tanks will never be of 
long duration. 


The following is the econelusion of the 
oficial report of the division com- 
mander on this aetion: 

The operation of June 28 is charac- 
teristic as a eomplete suecess in the 
sector where the 3d Battalion of light 
tanks operated; everywhere the Infan- 
try and the tanks reached the objec- 
tives assigned to them, and at several 
points overran them, 


THE BATTLE OF SOISSONS 


The following extracts are from the 
account of the Battle of Soissons, 
July, 1918, in the book ‘‘The Tanks”’ 
by Captain Dutil, French Army 
(Tanks), translation by Capt. A. F. 
Kingman, U. 8. A.; and from an ac- 
count of the aetion by Lieutenant Col- 
onel Velpry, French army. 


The French Tenth and Sixth Armies 
were to make the attack, and these 
armies, already strong, each received 
two American divisions. The whole 
available Tank Corps was given to 
them. The attack was to be sudden, 
without artillery preparation. As the 
first condition for the sueeess of the 
operation was seereey, assurance was 
necessary that the tanks would be con- 
centrated in the minimum time. 

The principle of echelonment of 
tank units was observed in allotment 
of tanks to the smaller units of In- 
fantry. Where divisions attacked with 
brigades abreast, tanks were assigned 
'o the assault, support and reserve bat- 


talions, and where divisions attacked 
in column of brigades, each brigade 
had its tanks. 


The attack was to be made in two 
rushes and this involved a passage of 
the lines on the first rush objective. 
Orders to the tank units were that 
they should do their utmost, to the last 
tank and man, and would unceasingly 


reconstitute combat units to continue 
the operation on succeeding days. 

By laborious stages on the night of 
July 16-17 the tanks reached their as- 
sault positions, aided by a rain storm 
which started about midnight and 
served to drown out the noise made 
by the approaching tanks. Toward 
dawn all was quiet along the French 
lines. Suddenly, all the crests were 
illuminated by the French batteries 
letting loose an infernal fire. The In- 
fantry attack started at once. The 
tanks moved out toward the lines. A 
slight fog along most of the front, and 
an overcast morning, favored their ap- 
proach. The surprise was complete 
and the enemy was in disorder. 

On the whole front of the Tenth 
Army the Tank Corps sooner or later 
passed the Infantry and led it in ac- 
tion until it could advance no farther. 
The dash was no less with the Sixth 
Army where the tanks, in an effective 
manner, supported the advance. 

During the night of July 18-19 the 
units were reorganized and resupplied. 
Reserve units were moved forward to 
replace those that had too great losses. 
Of the 223 tanks actually engaged with 
the Tenth Army, 102 were put out of 
action, 62 by artillery fire, and 25 per 
cent of the personnel were casualties. 


HEAVY TOLL OF TANKS 


The advance started again on the 
morning of the 19th, and, although the 
first of the enemy reserves were on 
hand and his artillery was no longer 
unsupplied, permitting a greater resist- 
ance to the French and Americans, the 
advance continued. From now on, 
however, the element of surprise was 
entirely lacking and the artillery sup- 
port was not as effective as on the first 
day, so only limited advances could be 
made. Each advance took a heavy toll 
of the tanks, and in some of the local 
attacks tanks were sacrificed without 
any gain being made. The action of 
this date was one of divisional opera- 
tions, with limited objectives, com- 
meneing at different hours, in which 
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the tanks were able to give some as- 
sistance but at a cost of severe losses. 
Out of the 195 tanks engaged, 50 were 
destroyed by artillery, and 22 per cent 
of the personnel were casualties. 

During the days of the 20th, 21st, 
and 22d, the German army abandoned 
the south bank of the Marne and al- 
lowed Chateau Thierry to be retaken. 
Nevertheless, its resistance increased 
on the western side of the salient and 
the reinforced enemy troops clung to 
their positions, which they had orders 
to hold at all costs. As far as the tank 
units were concerned, these were days 
of small actions, or actions earried on 
with small numbers of tanks. In the 
Sixth Army, the reserve tank units 
appeared on the battlefield in the later 
stages of the action and rendered valu- 
able assistance to their Infantry. Of 
the 99 tanks engaged in this phase, 30 
were not directly engaged, 48 were put 
out of action, and the loss in personnel 
amounted to 27 per cent. 

After these days of fighting the tanks 
of the Tenth Army were almost com- 
pletely used up and late on July 23 
the units were placed in reserve for 
much needed reorganization. The 
units of the Sixth Army continued to 
accompany the push to the east, but 
were unable to render appreciable 
service. 


Out of an effective strength of about 
50 officers and 1,000 men, 25 per cent 
of the officers and 6 per cent of the 
men, and 58 tanks were put out of ac- 
tion in the final effort. 

To sum up the results of the entire 
action; the use of the Tank Corps in 
this battle had been successful. Due 
to secrecy and the consequent surprise, 
their appearance in the lines on July 
18 had produced a demoralizing effect 
upon the enemy. They earried the 
French and American troops forward 
with a victorious dash. The use in 
mass, inaugurated June 11, had this 
time again caused the enemy to give 
way, and the system of echelonment in 
depth had permitted pushing the at- 
tack as far as the Infantry was able 


i, 


to advance. The operations of the later 
days had, in general, been in detail and 
hurriedly prepared. They _provel 
again the inherent fault of this means 
of tank employment. The aetion 
showed that while tanks ean help the 
Infantry to go forward, this Infantry 
must be strong enough to hold the eap. 
tured ground. It was also evident 
that tanks in small numbers could not 
always overcome great numbers of ma- 
chine guns, but they served only to 
draw upon themselves and accompany. 
ing units hostile artillery concentra. 
tions. Finally, as always, there ap. 
peared the absolute necessity for pre- 
liminary cooperation, training and suf. 
ficient means of liaison. 


FIELD GUN THE TANK’S ENEMY 


The principal enemy of the tanks 
remained the field gun. More efficient 
protection against it was necessary, 
and if this had been present the losses 
in the July operations would have been 
materially lower. However, the means 
for accomplishing this, as contemplated 
and prescribed in regulations, had not 
yet been sufficiently put into service. 
Division commanders were inclined to 
consider the artillery at their disposal 
too limited, and they had no desire to 
deprive themselves of a portion of 
their weapons for what they believed 
to be for the benefit of the tanks alone. 

Many artillerymen did not believe 
much in the use of smoke shells. In their 
endeavor to have the largest possible 
supply of explosive shells, their bat- 
teries therefore had only a few, if any, 
smoke shells at the moment when they 
were needed. These defects were grad- 
ually corrected. 

In the Battle of Soissons, and espe- 
cially during the main attaek on July 
18, the tanks achieved what it had been 
claimed they would, if properly used. 
The results obtained in this action had 
a great effect upon later operations 
They established the value of tanks be- 
yond all doubt, inspired enthusiasm 10 
that weapon and gave new impetus t0 
the manufacture of machines and the 
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later training and organization of new units. fighting, tanks were used to dispose of 
| and On July 30, the Commander-in-Chief enemy rear guard machine guns which 
te issued a special ae ped ee porn continually held up the Infantry. By 
stien d’Assaut In When BB ge pos August the establishments for building 
) the avez bien merité de la patne. “ tanks and training personnel had 
ntry eral Estienne was made a Commander quia to tet, t wes penile we tam 
Cap. he Lege — eF pereee out one complete battalion of 75 Re- 
dent to the rank of general of division. Pp 0 ; 

ee nault tanks a week. Everything was 


DURING LAST MONTHS OF WAR ready for continuing the tank effort on 


ma- 

y to During the last four months of the * gre scale for 1919. In August, at 

any- . the instance of Marshal Foch, an In- 
; war, the French used tanks whenever . ; 

itra- : : ter-Allied Tank School was established 
ap. possible, and, in spite of their faults, ii Witnee Sa hada shell of Meth 

pre. the Infantry now elamored for their ge 3a 
all Me and Freheh instructors and various 

sul- assistance. They were used on 45 days ar ‘ 

3 types of British and French tanks. 
from July 15 to November 11 and the 4,. purpose was to secure an inter- 
casualties amounted to 300 officers and change of views and the establishment 

Inks 2,300 other ranks, During 1918, 3,988 — o¢ a common basis for tacties and tank 
lent individual tank engagements were staff work. As in England, the pro- 
to fought; 3,140 by the Renault, 473 by qduetion of tanks had become a great 
an the Schneider, and 375 by the St. industry, that was at its height wlien 
ans Chamond. Toward the end of the’ the Armistice went into effect. 
ted 
not 
ice. 
to 
sal 
to 
of A Pacifist Opportunity 
* Geneva is admitting quite openly that there is not 
a much hope for real continental disarmament unless 
eir Russia can be induced to join in the movement to cut 
ble down armaments, and Russia is showing no disposition 
nd to do any such thing. On the contrary, it is building 
ee up its military establishment as rapidly as possible, 
d. and at this moment has the biggest standing army in 
Europe. The situation leads us to renew the sugges- 
.e- tion to Dr. Sherwood Eddy and other pacifists who 
ly may think they stand well in Moscow to go forthwith 
rl to that capital and try to induce the gang of cut- 
r throats there to forsake their belligerent ways and 
a enter the paths of peace and disarmament. If the 
e- gentlemen would do this they might accomplish some 
in good in the world, who knows? At least they would 
to quit making nuisances of themselves in this country.— 


e Detroit Free Press. 
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Cuer or InNFantry—Major General Rosert H,. ALLEN 
Exkoutive—Colonel WiteY Howe. 
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Col. J. J. Toffey. Maj. = B. Catron. Col. A. J. Maenab, J 
Col. H. E. Knight Maj. J. Chamberlin. Maj. ‘S H. Senediod. 
Maj. R. E. O'Brien Maj. P J. Mueller. 
Maj. P. W. Baade. 


Maj. P. D. Parkinson. 

Section I1V—Arms, Equipment and Finance 
Lieut. Col. F. G. Kellond. 
Maj. R. W. Dusenbury. 
Maj. T. Lawrence. 


Section V— Mobilization and Organization 
Maj. M. H. Thomlinson. 
Maj. E. M. Wilson, 





Ages of Infantry Officers 


STUDY of the ages of Infantry 
A officers, recently made in the 
Chief of Infantry’s office, shows the 
number of officers by grade who were 
born in the years 1863 to 1900 and the 
number who will be separated from 
the service in the years 1927 to 1963 
by retirement for age. 

The study can have no definite sig- 
nificance since many separations will 
doubtless occur from reasons other 
than retirement for age. However, it 
is interesting, in that it shows the prob- 
ability of exceptionally large losses in 
commissioned strength during the years 
1955 to 1959. Considering that the 


assuming that the same status with 
reference to age exists in other 


branches, the total of commissioned 
officers who will be lost during those 
years can be approximately deter- 
mined. The result shows clearly the 
need for legislative action to insure a 
flow of promotion and to provide for 
more gradual replacement in the junior 
grades by increasing the separations 
from the service during the years 1927 
to 1955. 

The compilation also shows that the 
ages of colonels range from nearly 64 
to 47 years; lieutenant colonels from 
63 to 45; majors from 57 to 32; cap- 


Infantry officers comprise only 37.4 per tains from 54 to 26; first lieutenants 
cent of the total promotion-list com- from 49 to 26; and second lieutenants 
missioned strength of the Army, and from 33 to 22. 
Colonels Lt. Cols. Majors Captains ist Lts. 2d Lts. Total 
1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 1937 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 19% 
Army War a 3 2 5 9 16 ete eied” tees \Ghehy eeee! oe . 
ae By Bo apaes wave 2 6 0 50 31 18 45 cone  6eae, winna eee 70 
a Ge hb. Gis nos. ae 8s 1D ee Ll eee 
Inf. Sch. Co., Offi 
a ea 103 59 60 87 3 21 166 
Tank School....... 2 5 1 14 12 2 1 23 
Signal School...... = Se. Reo bn > 
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Chief of Infantry Inspects Infantry School 


HE Chief of Infantry attended the 
T ecstaatal exercises at Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia, on May 28. Leaving 
Washington on May 19, and spending 
a few days with the 8th Infantry at 
Fort Screven and Fort Moultrie, Geor- 
via, he arrived at the Infantry School 
on May 24 in time to observe the close 
of the terrain exercises, the last step 
in the instructional course. After in- 
specting the activities of the Infantry 
School, General Allen left Fort Ben- 
ning on May 29, visited the 22d Infan- 
try at Fort MePherson, Ga., and ar- 
rived back in Washington on the 1st of 
June. 

General Allen spoke enthusiastically 
of the continued ‘betterment of the 
courses at the Infantry School and the 
progressive improvement in the appear- 
ance of Fort Benning. While more 
funds are badly needed to finish con- 
struction, marked progress in improv- 


ing living conditions is being made by 
improvised means and the use of sol- 
dier labor. A most pressing need ex- 
ists for buildings to house the School. 
The 1926-1927 classes are the first to 
graduate since the revision of the 
course of instruction which eliminated 
the over-lap between the company offi- 
cers’ and the advanced classes and in- 
creased the time devoted to tacties for 
the field officers. The increased thor- 
oughness of instruction that has fol- 
lowed from the adoption of a more 
closely defined course has resulted in 
better equipping the students for both 
war and peace duties. The members of 
the company officers’ class have learned 
the duties of a company commander 
and of a battalion or regimental staff 
officer, and the members of the ad- 
vanced class those of commanders of 
tactical units from the battalion to the 
brigade and of brigade staff officers. 





The Infantry Team 


OL. K. T. SMITH, Captain of the 
Infantry Team, reports that all 
shooting members of the team had ar- 
rived at Camp Perry on June 3. A 
good mess has been established at the 
Erie Proving Grounds and all the per- 
sonnel is comfortably quartered. The 
Commanding Officer, Erie Proving 
‘rrounds, has been most cordial and 
has done everything possible for the 
comfort of the Infantry Team. 
Training started on June 6. The 
first three working days were spent en- 
lirely in preliminary and physieal ex- 
treises. A limited amount of range 
firing started on June 9, with a con- 


tinuation of the preliminary exercises. 
The entire month is to be devoted to 
preliminary work and an increasing 
amount of instruction firing. The 
competition for selecting members of 
the Infantry Team will not take place 
until after the end of June. 

Colonel Smith speaks most enthusi- 
astically concerning the Infantry Team 
for this year. He says, ‘‘The officers 
and enlisted men look fine to me and I 
believe we have the makings of a splen- 
did shooting organization. It is the 
best I have ever seen. They look and 
act like shooters. Look out for us this 
year.”’ 
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New Parade Formations 


HE War Department has recently 

approved an alternative ceremony 
for battalion and regimental parades. 
The main feature of the new forma- 
tions is that the guidon bearers accom- 
pany the company officers at ‘‘ Officers 
Center.’’ 

The Commandant of Cadets at the 
United States Military Academy origi- 
nated the new formation. He found 
that it greatly increased the impres- 
siveness of the ceremony and recom- 
mended its adoption for the entire 
army. Following a favorable recom- 
mendation by the Inspector General, 
after he had seen the new formation 
at West Point, and after a study by the 
Infantry Board, the Chief of Infantry 
recommended that the new ceremonies 
be approved. The next series of 
changes to Training Regulations 420- 
20, which will appear early in 1928, 
will preseribe the details of the new 
formation. 

The alternative ceremony for bat- 
talion parade proceeds as heretofore 
to the point where the officers move to 
the center and forward. In the new 


formation, all officers and guidon bear. 
ers close to the center in three lines. 
the company commanders constitute 
the first line, the guidon bearers the 
second line, and the other company 
officers the third line. The whol 
moves forward at the command of the 
senior, and all return to their posts at 
the command of the officer taking the 
parade. From this point the parade 
proceeds as before. 

The alternative ceremony for the 
regimental parade proceeds in the same 
manner. When the officers and guidon 
bearers move to the center, they form 
four lines; the battalion commanders 
constituting the first one. 

In both alternative ceremonies the 
headquarters, machine gun, howitzer 
and service companies are without 
carts or transportation. All officers 
are dismounted except the officer, and 
members of his staff, who is taking the 
parade. 

There will be several other changes 
of minor importance, designed mostly 
to prescribe more clearly the manual 
of the saber during the formation. 





Infantry Officers at Service Schools 


HE table appearing below shows 

the approximate composition, by 
grades, of the Infantry component of 
the entering classes of 1926 and 1927 
at the principal service schools. 

An interesting change is taking 
place in the grades of officers to attend 
the Command and General Staff and 
the Infantry Schools. The number of 
captains in the class at Leavenworth 
will increase from 18 in 1926 to 45 
in 1927, and the number of majors will 


decrease from 50 to 31. In the Ad- 
vanced Class at the Infantry School, the 
number of captains will increase from 
46 in 1926 to 56 in 1927, and the num- 
ber of majors will decrease from 24 to 
16. In the Company Officers’ Class. 
the number of first lieutenants will in- 
erease from 60 in 1926 to 87 in 1927, 
the number of captains will decrease 
from 103 to 59, and the number of 
second lieutenants will show a material 
increase from three to 21. 
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The probability of sueh changes has it, which is the ideal situation. The 
been previously remarked upon and ideal has been, up to the present time, 
- they will probably beeome more impossible of attainment due to the 
nes ; marked as time goes on. The table necessity of training great numbers of 
hate ‘ndicates that the time has almost ar- field officers at the General Service 
the rived when officers will be trained for Schools and the Advanced Course at 
any the next higher grade before they reach the Infantry School. 
10le 
the 
* Table of Ages, Etc., of Infantry Officers 
the Approximate number of officers of the Army on the promotion list as of June 
de 1, 1927 cossaeseineanseel sicbnitbalenceesilprecsiosttis! a 
Approximate number of Infantry officers on the promotion list as of June 
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Regulations on Hand and Rifle Grenades 


RAINING Regulations 50-30, ‘‘In- 

struction and Qualification with 
Hand and Rifle Grenades,’’ has been 
prepared, approved for publication, 
and is now in the process of printing. 
The regulation includes an outlined 
preliminary instruction course consist- 
ing of 20 hours, and a qualification 
course for both types of grenades. 
Personnel of organizations whose prin- 
cipal arm is the rifle, and who have 
completed the prescribed preliminary 
training will be required to take the 
qualification course. The personnel 
whose secondary arm is the rifle, after 
completing the preseribed preliminary 


instruction, will be authorized to take 
the qualification course. 

Department or corps area command. 
ers will prescribe the practice seasop 
upon the recommendation of the post 
commanders. The latter will designate 
the supplementary season. The mini. 
mum standard of proficiency will be 4 
per cent qualification of those taking 
the course. 

Only one grade of qualification js 
provided for, that of expert grenadier, 
Men failing to qualify will be graded 
as unqualified. A badge for issue to 
expert grenadiers is under consider. 
ation. 





New Service Caps for Enlisted Men 


HE War Department has recently 

authorized the modification of the 
enlisted men’s cap. It will be slightly 
larger in the crown than the present 
cap and will have the Pershing visor. 
The modified cap is approved as a 
standard for procurement and issue 
upon depletion of the existing stocks 
of the old style eap. 


The Quartermaster General has ad- 
vertised and placed orders for a con- 
siderable consignment of the new caps 
in the usual sizes. It will take some 
months to use up the stocks of the old 
cap, so that the new caps will not reach 
the service for some time. 





Tables of Equipment 


HE Chief of Infantry is having 
be tables of equipment of 
various Infantry units, based on exist- 
ing tables of basic allowances as modi- 
fied by changes to date. There have 
been eriticisms that the application of 
the present tables of basic allowances is 
complicated. The new tables will obvi- 
ate the need for study to determine the 
amount of equipment required by each 
organization. When the tables have 


been completed, it will be no longer 
necessary to issue tables of basic al- 
lowances to organizations. These tables 
will, however, continue to be a guide 
to the supply branches for the pro- 
curement of supplies. 

The tables of basie allowances are 
elastic and automatically provide for 
changes in organization, since the 
amount of equipment is based on the 
number of men per organization. The 
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equipment table scheme must neces- 
be based on a given organiza- 
and although simplifying the 
problem for the organization comman- 
der in determining the amount of 
equipment that he needs, will make 
changes in equipment tables necessary 
whenever organization tables change. 
The work of preparing the equip- 
ment tables is considerable. The or- 
vanization tables must first be cor- 
rected; then the war strength equip- 


saruy 


tion, 





ment tables prepared, based on the 
tables of basic allowances and the or- 
ganization tables; and, finally, the 
peace strength equipment tables com- 
piled. Major Ralph W. Dusenbury, 
Infantry, has been placed on tempo- 
rary duty in the office, and is engaged 
in the study and preparation of the 
war-strength equipment tables. Some 
time will probably elapse before the 
equipment tables for peace-strength 
units will be issued to the service. 





is 
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7 Slings and Pouch for Howitzer Platoons 

ba LTHOUGH paragraph 15 of T. R. way, upon the basis of five for each 

420-75, preseribes carrying slings 37-mm, gun. 

for 37-mm. gun drill, tables of basic The gunners’ pouch for a 3-inch 
allowances do not provide for their trench mortar, shown on page 77 of 
issue. The earrying slings for the T. R. 420-75, was an improvised article 

a howitzer company are the same as Used at the Infantry School. No at- 

if those listed as web ammunition earry- ‘™pt to design a new pouch will be 

ps ‘ng slings in Cireular 276. War De- ™ade in view of the contemplated re- 
ing gs vals . ; 

ne partment, 1921, for machine gun com- placement of the 3-inch trench mortar 

id ’ ; by the new 75-mm. mortar when funds 

h panies, and are necessary for carrying 


boxes of 37-mm. gun ammunition when 
The issue of this 
the 
revision of equipment tables now under 


moving off carts. 


will be 


sling 


provided for in 


permit. Troops will continue to im- 
provise a container for carrying the 
tools. 

Capt. F. M. lith 
called attention to these matters. 


Coehran, Inf., 
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The Army in the Month’s News 
Y THEIR deeds, ye shall 
know them,’’ applies to the 
s personnel of the Army in its 
work of recent days in the fields of 
peace-time pursuits. Ever since the 
establishment of our country the Army 
has led in pioneering, in fostering in- 
ternational good will, and in aiding in 
the emergencies of flood, fire or pesti- 
lence. It is living up to its proud 
record of achievement and the tra- 
ditional spirit of service. 

To Charles Lindbergh, of the Mis- 
souri National Guard, who blazed the 
trail by plane across the Atlantic; to 
Clarence Chamberlain, a former Army 
aviator, who carried a passenger on the 
longest non-stop flight from New York 
to Germany; to Major H. A. Dargue, 
Air Corps, and his Army fliers, who 
performed a great mission of good will 
in South America,—the Infantry joins 
in offering congratulations on their 
remarkable success. 

To the thousands of Regular Army 
and National Guard troops, of all 
branches of the service, who responded 
with speedy and efficient service during 
the greatest flood in the history of 
America, we add our full measure of 
appreciation. 

To our Infantry, our Navy and Ma- 
rines in China, who are guarding the 
lives of Americans in that war-torn 
country, we express our pride in the 
magnificent manner in which they are 
meeting a delicate situation. 
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In the words of President Coolidge, 
‘*These men [of our military and naval 
services] stand ready to respond at any 
moment to the order of our Govern. 
ment to proceed to any point in our 
own country or to any portion of the 
globe where disorder and violence 
threaten the peaceful rights of our 
people. Their post is always the post 
of danger.”’ 

® 


The National Matches 


HE present year will again 
afford appropriate national 
prominence to rifle shooting. 
We say ‘‘again’’ because last year 
might be termed an off-year for marks- 
manship owing to lack of authorization 
by Congress for the National Matches. 
Plans are already well under way in 
service and civilian circles to make the 
great shooting events in September 
eclipse the meets of former years. A 
spirited group of potential instructors 
in marksmanship will gather at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, where they will receive 
the best possible coaching in methods 
of instruction at a school, preceding 
the matches. During their stay at 
Camp Perry, the thousands of repre- 
sentatives of military units and civilian 
clubs will absorb a vast amount of en- 
thusiasm for the great game of shoot- 
ing, a factor that will aid in stimu- 
lating interest for better marksmanship 
throughout the country. 
The competition in the various 
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matches promises to be keener than 
ever, After the lapse of two years, 
the losers of the big matehes in 1925 
are eager to wrest the laurels from 
those who have been permitted to wear 
them for so long. The Infantry of 


the Recular Army has its hat in the 
ring, and we are confident that any 
toam that wins the National Match this 
fall will have to come forth with ex- 


ceptional shooting. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL, speaking 
for the entire Infantry service, wishes 
ts team its fair share of the ‘‘breaks’’ 
n the most important event of meet, 
expressing the hope that the trophy 
‘the National Rifle Team Match will 
wain grace the office of the Chief of 
Infantry from whieh it has been con- 

ously absent for too many years, 
® 


Expresses Appreciation 





PON relinquishing his posts as 
UL Secretary of the Infantry As- 
"2A sociation and as Editor of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, effected June 15, 











Major Paul J. Mueller, Infantry, ad- 
lresses himself as follows to the mem- 
bership of the Association : 


I shall take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity extended to me by the newly 
ippointed editor of the INnFantRY 
JOURNAL to express very briefly, in this 
column, several remarks to the member- 
‘ulp of the Infantry Association, after 
having been honored to serve them for 
three years. 

My intimate eontaet with our Asso- 

‘ion in the constructive work it 
s doing for the Army and the Infan- 
‘ry, has inspired me with a greater 
pride in being an Infantryman. Pri- 
ilarily so, beeause the Infantry, as 
represented by its Association, is sin- 








cerely broadminded in its views of the 
Army’s problems. It exerts all its 
power and strength toward develop- 
ment of a balanced military force im- 
bued with an appropriate spirit of co- 
operative effort. It encourages the in- 
dividual with constructive ideas. It 
cheers the progress of the sister serv- 
ices. To have been a member of Exeeu- 
tive Counci's of our Association hold- 
ing such views, representing as they do 
the spirit of the Infantry, I hold as a 
rare privilege. 

To the Executive Council, to the 
Chief of Infantry and his officers, to 
the thousands of Infantrymen, and to 
the diligent staff of assistants, who have 
so generously aided me in performing 
my duties, I am deeply grateful. For 
my successor I can bespeak no greater 
genuine pleasure and satisfaction in 
carrying on his work than the cooper- 
ation and support that have been ac- 
corded to me. 
® 


a 


Changing the Reserve Policies 
RESERVE officer of high 
standing in civil life and an 
ae active member of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps recently addressed to 
the editor of this magazine a letter in 
which he takes exception to the efforts 
being made in certain circles of the 
Reserves to heap criticism on the War 
Department’s revised policies for per- 
sonnel of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
In discussing the argumentative at- 
titude taken by certain Reserve officers, 
he makes a comparison between the 
Army and business concerns, in which 
the boards of directors cannot permit 
their employees to dictate the policies. 
He remarks, ‘‘The board of directors 
must know its business, else it would 
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have failed long before.’’ Continuing, 
‘‘What percentage of these civilians 
would allow the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff to suggest changes in their 
business, and moreover, what qualifi- 
cations to know what the regulations 
for the Reserve Corps should be, have 
those individuals raising the hue and 
ery against the new policies? While it 
is possible that the Army and its Gen- 
eral Staff may have some members who 
cannot see matters as broadly as civil- 
ians, it is certainly improbable that all 
are in this class. Those of us who 
have mixed with the officers who handle 
such matters and know their educa- 
tional qualifications and their continual 
training on broad lines, cannot have 
anything but the utmost confidence in 
them when it comes to settling a prob- 
lem such as the policies for the Organ- 
ized Reserves. Look back over our his- 
tory and count the many instances of 
failure of military units because of 
interference by inadequately trained 
civilians, politically inelined, who 
would not heed the advice of the pro- 
fessional soldier.’’ 

It is evident that some of the critics 
of the new Reserve policies have given 
insufficient thought to the effect of a 
continuance of the unduly rapid pro- 
motion that has heretofore prevailed. 
Under former regulations the Corps 
was rapidly becoming top-heavy in 
rank, and it was possible to obtain pro- 
motion without the qualification in 
military subjects that was considered 
adequate. 

However one may react to the com- 
ments of our contributor, it cannot be 
denied that it is perfectly appropriate 
and desirable for the War Department 
to listen to the opinions of Reserve 
officers qualified to discuss all subjects 





affecting the Reserves, and to heed sug. 
gestions that are reasonable and jy 
consonance with the structure of oyr 
national defense system. The War De. 
partment has done that very thing 
many times. As the result of the most 
recent conference, held in April, we 
may expect certain revision of the new 
regulations, but we can scarcely assume 
that there will be much variance from 
the general principle of providing for 
the promotion of only those Reserve 
countrymen to call them to the highest 
grades after a minimum number of 
years’ service in each grade. 
® 

The Infantry Color 
ROM earliest times men who 
have banded together have 
ee) adopted banners or colors. We 
are told that the banners of the ancient 
Jews were of the colors of the precious 
stones in the breastplate of the High 
Priest, and that each had its special 
significance. There were the metallic 
colors, such as yellow (gold) and 
white (silver), and the ‘‘proper’’ or 
**true’’ colors, black, red, green, pur- 
ple, turmeric (a yellow) and ermine. 

In our Infantry Blue, we who are 
banded together in the Infantry have 
a color with a fitting significance— 
*“Constancy.’’ 

Constancy means, to quote from the 
dictionary, steadiness or firmness in 
purpose or action, especially in view 
of difficulties or impending calamities; 
calm endurance and determination; 
faithful in service or affection ; the eon- 
dition of standing firm; firmness; sta- 
bility; hence, permanence of state; 
unalterable continuance ; immutability. 

There is food for thought in the 
meaning of our ‘‘ proper’’ and ‘‘true”’ 
Blue. 
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Comments on General Wood’s Article 


By Rear Admiral C. M. Cuester, U. S. N., Retired 


ENERAL WOOD’S article, pub- 

lished in the June INFANTRY 
JovrnaL, is an excellent diseussion of 
the subject of military officers in the 
civil service. While it is rather pre- 
sumptuous for any one to speak on 
that subject in the presence of the dis- 
tinguished Soldier-Governor, who has 
probably performed more civil service 
for his country than any president of 
the United States, I ean not refrain 
from offering some remarks bearing on 
this important matter. 

The General gives a long list of emi- 
nent soldiers, and some naval men, who 
have graced their country’s civil serv- 
ice, but he has modestly exeluded from 
the list the names of some men who be- 
came presidents, due directly to their 
achievements in the War Department. 
Washington, Monroe, Wm. Henry Har- 
rison, Jackson, Taylor and Pierce, all 
made their marks in the War Depart- 
ment and helped make the United 
States a nation. This induced their 
countrymen to eall them to the highest 
office in the gift of the people. Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, Harrison and McKin- 
ley were elected to the presidency by 
popular vote beeause they had offered 
their lives to ‘‘preserve us as a 
Nation.”’ Their Commander-in-Chief, 
\braham Lineoln, won distinetion as a 
great strategist. He spent considerable 


time, for his day, in the ranks, and 
learned the ‘‘temperamentality of the 
soldier.’’ ,Theodore Roosevelt, also, 
who served in the Army in warfare, 
was as militant in action as any civil 
officer of government ever in power. 
He was ‘‘kicked upstairs into the 
White House,’’ not by Tom Platt, but 
by the bootees of the Rough Riders in 
Cuba. 

The Country called all of these illus- 
trious men into the Civil Service be- 
eause the people needed the ‘‘senti- 
mentality’’ of the soldier to rule the 
government after the body-politie had 
sunk it to the lowest limits of its re- 
construction policy. The country 
called them in conformity with Lin- 
coln’s behest that the country ‘‘shall 
have a new Birth of Freedom.’’ This 
was possible only through such militant 
power as Christ, himself, established in 
the Church when he said ;—‘‘ But now 
he that hath a purse let him take it, 
and likewise his seript, and he that 
hath no sword let him sell his garment 
and buy one.’’ Peace was essential to 
the new birth of the nation; and Gen- 
eral Grant said :—‘‘ Let us have Peace, 
if we have to fight for it.’’ 

As far as the Navy is concerned, 
many naval officers have been in charge 
of the civil governments of our Foreign 
Colonies. At Samoa, Guam and St. 
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Thomas the wheels of power have run 
so smoothly that but few people in our 
country even know where these islands 
are. In cotintries other than our own, 
many Naval officers have been rulers. 
One of these was educated at the United 
States Naval Academy, where he 
learned the ‘‘rule of the people, for the 
people and by the people.’’ 

One of the weakest parts of our gov- 
ernmental policy is the employment of 
‘‘Paramount Commissioners,’’ such as 
John Lind, who went to Mexico in 1913, 
with no experience in diplomacy or 
knowledge of that country’s affairs; 
or Colonel House who was sent to 
Europe to prevent the World War. 
And the press tell us of another ‘‘Ob- 
server,’’ who was sent to the Philip- 
pines and stirred up a conflict between 
the Moros and Filipinos, which it must 


have required all of General Wood's 
knowledge of the Philippine question 
to allay. 

We have another notable example of 
this fallacy. In 1894, our ‘‘ Paramount 
Commissioner’? at Honolulu wouli 
have prevented the United States from 
acquiring the Hawaiian Islands if it 
had not been for Rear-Admiral Johy 
Walker, U. S. N. But for him, this 
one of our finest possessions might now 
be floating another national flag. 

The uncivil critics of military men 
do not seem to know that the American 
people, in Congress assembled, when it 
built the beautiful National Memorial 
Amphitheater at Arlington, to com- 
memorate the Nation’s dead who laid 
down their lives that it might live, 
placed this fitting epitaph on its walls: 
“When we assumed the soldier we did 
not lay aside the citizen.’’ 





“A Greater than Napoleon: Scipio Africanus” 


By Lieutenant CoLonet J. M. ScamMe.., Infantry, Cal. N. G. 


HE suggestive, if perhaps tactless, 

title of a recent book by Capt. B. 
H. Liddell Hart, formerly of the Brit- 
ish army, should not blind American 
soldiers to the very real worth of this 
volume. It is just the sort of thing 
that ought to be available for students 
of the art of command. Captain Hart 
has a real genius for painting a lucid 
and complete picture of the system of 
war of a great general. After reading 
his book, Scipio’s conception of the art 
of war stands out as a coherent unity. 
Illustration follows illustration of how 
the principles of war were applied by 
a great leader of men. It is not too 
obscure for a second lieutenant and it 
is not too simple for a major general. 


A military biography such as this of 
Scipio Africanus is simply invaluable; 
and we cannot repeat the idea too em- 
phatically. It is the sort of thing of 
which Napoleon said he felt the lack. 
The introduction and the last chap- 
ters of the book afford stimulating 
ideas. It does not matter in the least 
whether or not our information or 
prejudices allow us to agree; it is 
always worth while to have our con- 
ceptions challenged; and it is only by 
exercise that we keep our minds as 
well as our bodies in a healthy state. 
The second chapter takes up the 
Spanish campaign, beginning in 2? 
B. C. It is a joy to read. From the 
writings of the old classical historians 
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the author has gleaned with skill the 
very mental processes of the general; 
we see the mind that has been dust for 
eepturies working out the problems of 
war anew. This writing lives. 

“Why should I read about an old, 
long-dead bird like Seipio?’’ someone 
may ask himself—although I hope not. 
If Scipio had been that kind of a sol- 
dier there would have been no Rome. 
Betore his coming Rome had met dis- 
aster after disaster, culminating in the 
tragedy of Canne. The Carthaginians, 
after the First Punie War had ealled 
in the Spartan Xanthippos to instruct 


them, and Rome felt the weight of the 
early and systematic training of the 
Barea family. Then came Seipio, a 
close student of Xenophon’s writings 
on war. In every aet of his we see the 


precepts of the Cyropedia; the So- 
cratic doctrine of war. Greek genius, 
grafted on Roman character, won the 


war. The very expedition to Africa 
is the following out of Xenophon’s ad- 
vice. Scipio was a master of the art 


of handling men, And he and Xeno. 
phon knew more about this art, which 
is always the same, than the majority 
of pretending authors of today. 

In “‘A Greater Than Napoleon: 


Ncipw Africanus,’?’ we have a book 


that is worthy of the attention of all 
students of the art of war. It is a 
heresy, of course, to suggest that an 
almost unknown warrior was a greater 
than the Great Napoleon. It may be 
said, however, that the author has made 
out an extremely strohg case which 
shows originality of thought and sound 
military judgment. And even if one 
does not agree, the value of the book 
is not diminished but enhanced. The 
tendency to moralize and to use poor 
dead Africanus as a stick with which 
to belabor military; conservatives will 
detract somewhat from the interest at 
times. But even this I would defend. 
Soldiers must be reminded from time 
to time that every profession exacts its 
penalties. The habitual respect for 
authority which military discipline de- 
mands cannot but have its price, and 
that price is a matter-of-fact accept- 
ance of things as they are. The man 
who says ‘‘do this’’ and it is done, or 
who when told to ‘‘do this’’ does it, is 
subjected to suggestions which cannot 
but take their toll. A military heretic 
is a priceless possession, and he ought 
to be cherished. ‘‘A Greater Than 
Napoleon’’ is a text-book in the first 
principles of military heresy. It will 
be good for what ails you. 





Have Soldiers Souls? 
By Major H. A. Fincnu, C. £. 


O' first reading this query sounds 
like babble from a booby hutch 
or one of the elassie foolish questions, 
but soldiers’ souls are seriously dis- 
cussed in the book, ‘*The Romance of 
the Last Crusade,’’ wherein is told the 
‘tory of Allenby’s Palestine campaign. 
The author, Maj. Vivian Gilbert, an 


Englishman, who as an actor on the 
legitimate stage had come into suf- 
ficient contact with the world to have 
lost some of his countrymen’s prov- 
erbial insularity before the whirlwind 
of war caught him up in 1914 and de- 
posited him as an officer in the Eng- 
lish army. 
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Most Americans know that England 
has developed a serving class and some 
of us who have read English novels for 
better or worse realize that this group 
has a strong class consciousness. I 
have often read of the intense class dis- 
tinctions prevailing in English life and 
flowering to full perfection in the Eng- 
lish army, but until I read Major Gil- 
bert’s book I had believed that the caste 
system of India, under which a Brah- 
min will throw away his food if even 
the shadow of a pariah fall thereon,— 
I had believed that such caste laws rep- 
resented the end of the limit to which 
the human race could go in that direc- 
tion. Now, I am not so sure. Here is 
a sample of what I mean. 

The major is visiting one of his men 
who is dying in a hospital. The two 
had seen much hard gruelling service 
together, but each found himself hope- 
lessly inarticulate in the other’s pres- 
ence. Neither could forget the caste 
law separating them. 


‘*His mother,’’ says the author, 
‘‘would have stroked his hair and 
comforted him, but I was his officer 
and, to an enormous extent, officers 
and men must always remain strang- 
ers. It is a rule of service, the very 
essence of discipline. What a curious 
cramped world it is, this pipe-clay 
world of the army, the sacred tradi- 
tions of which must not be tampered 
with even in the presence of death.’’ 

The author might be suspected of 
irony in this passage, but suppose we 
read on: 


To the boy who lay there in pain and 
such need of sympathy and understand- 
ing, I was ‘‘his officer,’’ a being of an- 
other world with wonderful unlimited 
powers whose orders must be received 
with respect and instantly obeyed. 

It was hardly to be expected that an 
officer would listen whilst a common 































soldier boy, in rough unpolished ap. 
guage, poured out all the doubts an 
half-formed fears that were perplexing 
him. 
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After some little, very little, talk the 
soldier went West, and in so doing, 
lower still, he murmured, ‘‘God bles 
you, Sir,’’ to his officer. ‘‘Poor little 
boy,’’ says Major Gilbert, ‘‘he thought 
that it might not be correct to say, 
‘God bless you,’ to an officer even on 
the very verge of the Great Beyond.” 
Has India anything to offer mor 
typical of a perfect caste system! 

Major Gilbert had seen something 
of other countries before entering the 
English army. Doubts as to the need 
of such rigid rules to govern relation. 
ships between officer and enlisted man 
rise up to trouble him. ‘‘I sometimes 
wondered if it would really impair the 
efficiency of our armies to infuse a lit- 
tle more humanity into the relationship 
of officer to man.’’ His doubts could 
easily have been set at rest could he 
have mingled for a week with an open 
mind with the Australian troops or 
with a French regiment that was off 
duty. 

The major’s intelligence tells him 
that something is wrong with the sys- 
tem. ‘‘People tell me that soldiers 
have no souls, but I refuse to believe 
it.’’ What a strong reminder we have 
here of the days of ‘‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin”’ in our own land when many 
believed that the negro was incapable 
of experiencing apprehension or soul- 
searing grief, such emotions being Te 
served only for those provided with 
souls, i. e., their masters. 

But the system is too strong for the 
Englishman in this case. In spite of 
the promptings of his common sense he 
ends with the evident belief that the 
English system embodies ‘‘the very & 
sence of discipline,’’ but he adds that 
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he would not care for army life in time 
of peace ! 

Reading this most interesting book, 
especially those passages which uncon- 
sciously give an unexaggerated picture 
of the English army life, the thought 
obtrudes on one who has a different 
conception of ‘‘the very essence of dis- 
eipline’’ that the United States of 
America was founded by people striv- 
ing to escape from just such conditions, 
who wanted to set up a country where 
men could be free from easte and could 
develop according to their respective 
abilities and opportunities» Ours has 
become such a land of opportunity. 
President Suzallo of Washington State 
University expressed the thought sue- 
cinctly when he said that had his par- 
ents not had initiative enough to im- 
migrate to Ameriea he would have 
ended his days herding goats on the 
eastern shores of the Adriatie Sea. 


~~ cc Ge 


True, there is a tendency with us to 
substitute an aristocracy of wealth for 
one of birth, and perhaps our army 
system still retains some of the undem- 
ocratic features of the English root 
from which it sprang, but, granting 
these points, we yet believe that our 
way is the better way. 


We should be modest, however, in 
contemplating assumed _ superiority. 
The writer has not always had such 
modesty, but he acquired it a few years 
ago upon reading the following para- 
graph in that diverting book, ‘‘In the 
Mountains,’’ quoted, I believe, from 
Henry James: 


Through the processes of evolution 
the human race has developed from the 
protoplasm to the professor. We are 
assured that this change constitutes a 
tremendous improvement, but it is the 
professor, not the protoplasm, who 
gives us this assurance! 

















. a that military service 
is an obligation citizenship, 
and that the greater opportunities af- 
iorded college men for the study of 
military science place upon them cer- 
tain responsibilities as citizens, we, 
cadet officers in various colleges and 
universities conferring baccalaureate 
degrees, do form this society and adopt 


of 


this constitution in order to unite in 
closer relationship the military depart- 
ments of American universities and 
colleges; to preserve and develop the 
essential qualities of good and ef- 
ficient officers; to prepare ourselves as 
educated men to take a more active 


The National Society, Scabbard and Blade 


By Capramn D. A. Srrou, Infantry 
(Alumnus Company K, 1st Regiment) 


part and to have a greater influence in 
military affairs of the communities in 
which we may reside; and above all to 
spread intelligent information concern- 
ing the military requirements of our 
eountry.”’ 

So reads the preamble to the consti- 
tution of the National Society, Seab- 
bard and Blade, an organization which 
has wielded and is continuing to wield 
a tremendous influence for good in col- 
leges and universities that maintain 
senior units of the R. O. T. C. through- 
out the United States. 
officers who have served 


Beyond those 
on college 


duty, and those who are themselves 
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graduate members of the society, it 
is not perhaps as well known through- 
out the service generally as its impor- 
tance justifies. 

Long before the day of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps idea, when 
military drill was limited to a few 
nilitary schools and the various land 
grant colleges, where it was carried on 
in most cases in an extremely desul- 
tory fashion, Seabbard and Blade was 
formed at the University of Wisconsin, 
by five of the field officers of the uni- 
versity regiment. The initial unit was 
known as Company A, Ist Regiment. 
Company B was added at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota during the next 
year, 1905, and for the subsequent ten 
years the society grew steadily, prin- 
cipally in colleges and universities of 
the Middle West. With the initiation 
of Company M at Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1915, it was found desirable to 
extend the organization to two regi- 
ments, and at the time of the entry of 
the United States into the World War 
the organization numbered seventeen 
chapters, or companies, at as many in- 
stitutions. The war caused a cessation 
in organization plans, but beginning in 
1920 the growth of the society has been 
remarkable. Sixteen new companies 
joining in 1922 alone. Today the or- 
ganization consists of five complete 
regiments, of twelve companies each, 
and seven companies of the sixth regi- 
ment, representing 67 different schools, 
spread through 40 States. 

In brief, Scabbard and Blade is an 
honorary national military fraternity 
of the best type. Many of its 8,000 
alumni members holds commissions in 
the Regular establishment. Most of 
the others are members of the Officers’ 


Reserve Corps. Its honorary member- 
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ship list contains all of the famoy 
names recorded in recent military his 
tory. During the World War pry. 
tically all of its active and alumi 
members were in active service anj 
its affairs were neglected for foy 
years because of the lack of personne 
to carry on. 

To become a member of Seabbar 
and Blade is the goal of every cadet 
officer at the institution where the so. 
ciety is represented. A few leading of. 
ficers are initiated during their junior 
year, the remainder during the senior 
year. Members are chosen not only 
because of excellence in military work, 
but also on a basis of leadership in 
university or college affairs generally. 
Almost without exception the - local 
chapter of Seabbard and Blade is the 
leader among collegiate activities. It 
sponsors the annual military ball, ar- 
ranges for competitive drills and 
shooting competitions, and is _ the 
agency through which cordial coopera- 
tion is established between the con- 
mandant and officers of the eadet regi- 
ment generally. The society is accorded 
official recognition by the War De- 
partment, which details an officer to at- 
tend the national conventions for the 
purpose of rendering a report of pro- 
ceedings. 

It is indeed fortunate, in this day of 
destructive radical attacks on the R. 0. 
T. C., that there is in existence such a 
society as Seabbard and Blade. Strong- 
ly intrenched, widely distributed, com- 
posed of the leaders in student ac- 
tivities, imbued with the highest mo- 
tives and ideals, it is in a position not 
only to combat successfully any at 
tempt to tear down military training 
at colleges and universities, but te 
raise the plane of military training and 
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esprit to a point never before achieved. 

It has been suggested that junior 
organizations of Seabbard and Blade 
could be profitably established in high 
«hools where junior units of the R. O. 





T. C. are established. Working along 
the same lines, such units could un- 
doubtedly accomplish the same bene- 
ficial results which have been obtained 
in institutions of higher learning. 





Tests in the Use of Smoke 


four 

nel 

HE use of smoke as a weapon of 
ge Dison has been given more or less 
“re recognition at the various centers of 
ov experiment of the Army, and the 
nu Chemical Warfare Service has been 
nh ealled upon from time to time to fur- 
stk nish different types of smoke pro- 
1 ducers. The Infantry is interested in 
“s developing a practicable type of smoke 
ly. producing mechanism for attachment 
- to tanks, but a wide range of opinion 
™ exists on the feasibility of the use of 
It such device, Until given a thorough 
al test. however, no eonelusive opinion 
- ean be expressed. The use of smoke 
. shells by artillery is preseribed in our 
ad various manuals, but from the tests 
n conducted at the Field Artillery School 
“ there appears to be too great a reliance 
Pr 


‘ placed upon the effeet that ean be pro- 
; duced by smoke diffused in this man- 
ner. In theoretical problems often 
vast areas are preseribed to be smoth- 
ered by smoke, when in practice no 
accumulation of smoke shells to aeeom- 
plish the desired effect will likely ever 
be amassed. The smoke sereen capa- 
a ble of being dropped from an airplane 
is limited in area and the effect is 
only temporary under the most favor- 

able of atmospherie conditions. 
An article appearing in a recent 
number of Chemical Warfare, by 1st 
Lieut. John C. MacArthur, contains a 
diseussion of the experiments con- 
ducted at the Chemieal Warfare School 
with smoke eandles, which show in a 





measure the effect of smoke on Infan- 
try rifle fire, both on the offensive and 
on the defensive. 


Three conditions are imposed in the 
tests: first, fire without hindrance of 
any nature; second, fire with a smoke 
cloud laid down over the firing line; 
and third, fire with a smoke sereen laid 
immediately in front of the targets. 

The tests have demonstrated the fact 
that only random hits may be ex- 
pected when smoke is laid on the fir- 
ing line, so as to make rifle fire under 
such conditions well-nigh negligible, 
and second, that when smoke is laid 
on the target the fire efficiency, while 
much impaired, is still considerably 
greater than when smoke is laid on the 
firing line. 

Now it may be said that these re- 
sults are obvious ones. Nevertheless 
the tests have served to drive home to 
all who have participated in them the 
paramount value of smoke as an aid 
or hindrance in the fire fight of In- 
fantry, depending on how and by 
which side it is applied. For the con- 
elusions universally drawn from these 
tests is that if smoke is laid down on 
an enemy line, Infantry ean advance 
against the enemy with comparatively 
few losses from rifle fire, it being prac- 
tically negligible as long as the smoke 
lasts. On the other hand the neces- 
sity for increasing our fire on part of 
our line in order to enable another 
part to advance would seem to be re- 
dueed if not entirely removed by such 
use of smoke, thus resulting also in a 
saving of ammunition. Again, it has 
been argued by some that smoke, if 
laid across a comparatively obscure 
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enemy trench line, will serve to fur- 
ther increase our own fire efficiency by 
making such a target more distinct; 
the point being that a line of smoke is 
a better target than no target at all. 
Perhaps a field test on a somewhat ex- 
tensive scale would be required to set- 
tle this last question. It is also true 
that the tests conducted at the Chem- 
ical Warfare School would have been 
of much more value had they been 
carried on with a considerably greater 
number of rifles in the line of fire. 
However, as more and more tests are 
conducted and the data from same re- 
corded, some definite figures on the 
fire efficiency of riflemen in smoke may 
be expected. 

Still another point which these tests 
have served to emphasize is that of 
the value of machine guns in defense 
of a position which the enemy has 
smothered with smoke in order to fa- 
cilitate an advance upon it. Such use 
of smoke it would seem would thus 
add another important point to the 
already high score of the machine gun 
as a defensive weapon. However, the 
principle of the value of smoke on the 
target in reducing enemy fire effee- 
tiveness is in no way affected. While 















the machine gun may be elamped ayj 
indirect fire methods used, it is gij 
true that best results are obtained from 
it by direct fire with good observation 
Although it might be possible to » 
plot the field of fire in front of a d& 
fensive position so as to probably cover 
advancing Infantry by indirect m). 
chine gun fire, such a project would 
involve many complications. Hence jt 
would seem that even with machine 
guns, appreciable results may be ex. 
pected only when the advancing Ip. 
fantry reaches the ‘‘final protective 
lines’? on which the enemy guns will 
ultimately lay. 

While at the present time no author. 
itative figures on such use of smoke 
are at hand, those so far obtained in 
the school tests are both of interest 
and value... . . 

In the tabulation of the results of 
the tests of two years, conducted un-, 
der practically the same conditions, it 
was shown that— 

a. The placing of smoke on the fir- 
ing line reduced the fire efficiency by 
91 per cent. 

b. The placing of smoke on the tar- 
get reduced the fire efficiency by 6! 
per cent. 
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The Monitor Suggests a Slumming Committee 


The War Department has fixed at $110,000,000 the 
sum necessary to provide proper housing for the 


Army. 


Not all of this is needed at once, but the 


appropriation providing for $5,770,000 seems grossly 


inadequate. 


Perhaps public opinion might be roused 


if one of the ‘‘slumming committee’’ which have 
been investigating housing conditions in the na- 


tion’s crowded cities might make a tour of American 
Army posts.—Christian Science Monitor. 
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latter. a Suggested Solution. 





Ask Me Another 


L.LOWING belatedly in the footsteps of more, or less, eminent 
Ht contenu the INFANTRY JOURNAL is starting an ‘‘Ask Me 

Another’’ series. We shall print each month a few questions, 
with answers some pages farther on. 

Since ours is a military publication, the questions will be in map 
problem form. They will deseribe situations peculiar to military life 
that call for quick decision and action. These situations will be real 
ones. taken from aetual experience, or hypothetical ones, culled in the 
fields of faney. If the former there will be an Actual Solution, if the 


We shall be glad to reeeive contributions to the ‘‘ Ask Me Another”’ 
series, preferably ones based on actual experience. We shall also be 
vlad to receive solutions that differ from or comments on those that we 
print. We shall pay one dollar for each accepted problem with solution. 


“ 








Problem No. 1 (Actual) 
By Mason C. L. Byrne, Infantry 


GENERAL SITUATION: 

1917. A Regular Army battery of 
field artillery moving 1,000 miles by 
rail. Order of passenger coaches from 
‘ront to rear: officers and battery 
headquarters car, three or four ears of 
drivers and cannoneers, kitchen ear, 
ete. All doors between ears are open. 
The train is running at about 25 miles 
per hour. It is 6:00 p. m. Supper is 
about to be served. 

SPECIAL SITUATION I: 

The sergeant of train guard bursts 
into the officers’ drawing room where 
battery commander, his lieutenants, 
and a medical officer are waiting for 
their suppers. He is excited, out of 
breath, mussed up, bloody. He gasps 
out, “Fighting, drunk, kitchen ear.’’ 
He is asked who is fighting and drunk. 
“They re all fighting. They’re all 
drunk,’ he says, and adds that he was 


unable to stop them. 


You are the battery commander. 

Required: (a) Your action. (b) 
lesson taught. 

For Actual Solution see page 114. 
SPECIAL SITUATION I: 

From the entrance of the kitchen 
you see that there has been fighting but 
that it has stopped. You are just out- 
side the kitchen car with Lieut. Husky, 
Set. Trainguard, the Medical Officer, 
and a dozen enlisted men. 

Required: (a) Your action. (b) 
Lessons taught. 

For Actual Solution see page 114. 


Problem No. 2 (Actual) 

By Masor C, L. Byrne, Infantry 
GENERAL SITUATION: 

1918. <A large military training 
camp in the U.S. Of the tens of thou- 
sands of enlisted men that it contains, 
the bulk have had not more than a few 
months training. A lone airplane 
lands on one of the camp drill grounds. 


Sent 
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It has hardly come to rest when it is 
entirely surrounded by inquisitive re- 
eruits, enlisted men, and other indi- 
viduals. More than 1,000 men have 
poured out of the tents and buildings 
and have crowded so close around the 
plane that the nearest men can almost 
touch it. 
SPECIAL SITUATION: 

You, Major X, have gotten out early 
enough to be among the first to reach 
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Army-Navy War Games 


ie Brisbane scoffs at the 
Army and Navy officers who, ‘‘as 
seriously as owls,’’ engaged in a tacti- 
cal offense and defense along the New 
England coast and in Texas. He be- 
lieves that these arms of the service 
are obsolete in the light of aviation’s 
progress, and that money spent in ma- 
neuvering bodies of troops or battle- 
ships is wasted. Mr. Brisbane un- 
doubtedly wishes to see America pre- 
pared against any possible foreign ag- 
gression, although the lengths to which 
he would go in building airplanes and 
the persistency of his attacks against 
the War and Navy Department per- 
sonnel are likely to discount the effee- 
tiveness of his campaign to increase 
the nation’s aerial strength. .. . 

The maneuvers of American land 
and sea forees have been curtailed be- 
cause of economy, but both should 
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the plane. The pilot has his mote 
running quietly. He tells you that he 
thought he was landing on the flying 
field. You tell him that that field is 
one mile to the north. He says, then, 
that he will immediately proceed to the 
flying field if you will get the crow 
out of the way. 

Required: (a) Your aetion. 
lesson taught. 

For Actual Solution see page 114, 


(b) A 


profit by the brief simulation of prac. 
tical war conditions, Airplanes will be 
used by both sides. In addition to the 
New England fleet attack, the airship 
will be subjected to a thorough trial 
down in Texas, where many planes 
were concentrated with two opposing 
armies. These war games are worth 
all that they cost if preparedness is to 
mean anything more than an idle 
boast. Actual experience in maneuver- 
ing ships and handling large bodies of 
troops must be gained by staff officers. 
Paper campaigns at a war college pre- 
sent few of the difficulties encountered 
in actually moving large bodies of men. 
The day may come when the plane wil! 
supplant almost entirely the other 
branches of the service, but its arrival 
has not been chronicled. Until that 
period it is idle to rail at the Army 
and the Navy.—Minneapolis Star. 
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Caring for ike aR 


OW that the summer training sea- 
N son is on, officers are interested, 
perhaps more than at any other sea- 
con, in the eare of their personal 
leather equipment, as well as in the 
leather of their organization. While 
there are regulations that treat of the 
subject in detail they are not readily 
found, if at all, in the Infantry ecom- 
pany’s library of official documents. 

In 1910, the War Department issued 
a circular on the subject, from which 
the following is extracted : 


To preserve the life of russet leather 
equipments, they should be cleaned 
whenever dirt, grit, or mud has col- 
lected on them, or when they have be- 
eome discolored by the sweat of a 


horse. Climate, frequeney of exposure 
to weather, and wear and tear due to 
service are so variable that no definite 
rule can be laid down as to the proper 
time for cleaning. The condition of 
the leather alone will determine this. 


So long as the leather is reasonably pli- 


able, looks and feels well, no oil should ° 


be used, and soap or polish sparingly 
applied. The tendeney in service is to- 
ward excessive use of soaps, oils, and 
In cleaning, after the parts 
have heen separated, each part should 
be carefully washed with a sponge 
moist ned with a thick lather made 
‘rom clean water and eastile soap, and 
then rubbed vigorously until it is thor- 
oughly es: « If surface polish is de- 
sired, apply thick lather made from 
clear water and Propert’s soap, allow 
eather to dry and then rub thoroughly 
with a soft eloth. 

[f the leather becomes harsh and dry 
‘om exposure to wet or other cause it 
will be necessary to oil the equipment. 


polishes. 


f 


This should never be done except in 
the presence and under the direction 
of a commissioned officer of the organi- 
zation. Before oiling, the equipment 
should be carefully washed as follows: 
Take a damp sponge, squeezed nearly 
dry, rub it on eastile soap and manipu- 
late to form a thick lather, apply lather 
to surface of leather, and let it stand 
until dry; when dry, remove with a 
clean, damp sponge; spots particularly 
soiled may be rubbed with a moist 
soaped cloth. While the surface of the 
leather is still slightly moist from the 
washing, apply the oil with a cloth 
moistened, but not wet nor saturated, 
with oil. To prevent excessive use, the 
oil for each set of horse equipment 
should be measured and should never 
exceed two ounces and rarely more 
than one or one and a half ounces. 

After the oil has been applied the 
equipment should be left for some time 
—a day if practicable—and then thor- 
oughly rubbed with a coarse dry cloth 
until the surface is clean. 

The treatment described above is all 
that is necessary to keep the equip- 
ment in excellent condition. Three or 
four times a year is generally enough 
to oil leather under ordinary conditions 
of service if the equipment is properly 
eared for. Under exceptional eondi- 
tions of warm, moist climate or fre- 
quent wetting and drying, it should 
be oiled at shorter intervals, but great 
eare should be taken to avoid exces- 
sive or too frequent use of oil. 

If a polish only of personal leather 
equipment is desired the dressing sup- 
plied by the Ordnance Department 
should be used. Apply it sparingly to 
the entire surface and then rub briskly 
with a dry cloth. In no ease should 
leather be dipped in water or be placed 
in the sun to dry. 
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A Code Practice Table 


TABLE for the practice of send- 
A ing and receiving code shown in 
the picture on this page, was built at 
Fort Snelling, Minn., last winter by 
Headquarters Company, 3d Infantry, 
under the direction of Capt. H. E. 
Fischer. The table differs from the 
equipment usually found in Infantry 
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regiments in that it is self-containg 
with the entire wire system concealej 
The hook-up is new, and by the w 
of cords and plugs, similar to a tel. 
phone switchboard, two or more inde. 
pendent nets can be operated. The 
howler is operated on dry battery with 
a dry cell radio tube. 
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Top of Table for Instruction of Code Practice 
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Diagram Showing Hook-up of Code Practice Table 

L' and L* are primary and secondary of an ordinary induction coil from EE-4 or EE-5 
The proper side of induction coil must be connected between plate and 
22%2-volt battery, and in proper direction. 
than .0005MF 


telephone. 






The condenser (C) can not be smaller 





Improvising Material for Maintenance of Tanks 


N providing the equipment for main- 

tenance of the large amount of its 
material, Company B, 15th Tank Bat- 
talion, Fort Benning, Ga., has shown 
exceptional initiative and skill. As a 
result of its own labors, its fifteen 
Mark VIII tanks are now stored in a 
modern shed, that also provides space 









for a locker room, school room, batter) 
room, and machine shop. 

Its facilities were improved by the 
installation of a battery charging and 
repair shop, built entirely from salv- 
aged material. The repair shop con 
tains the oxyacetylene welding equip- 


ment of the company. For cleaning 
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the tanks both inside and out, but par- 
ticularly in the engime room compart- 
ment, a salvaged electrie motor, a salv- 
aged air compressor and a discarded 
pressure tank were secured and set up. 


« From the air pressure system a line 
- was piped to each tank in the shed. 
6 An improvised gasoline and air pres- 


sure gun cleans tanks rapidly and effi- 
ciently. 

The company constructed a paint 
oun in 1925, using as a reservoir for 
the paint an old fire extinguisher 
tank. This euts down the time of 
painting a large tank from several 
hours to one, with a big saving of paint 
and making a much neater job. By 
the use of the paint gun two men can 
paint all of the company tanks in 
three days. Before a tank is to be 
painted, men first brush off the dirt, 
then thoroughly wash the tank with 
hot water under pressure, and finally 
clean it with steam. 

One of the biggest problems the com- 
pany had to eontend with was the 
warming up of the Liberty engines be- 
fore starting in cold weather. It built 
a steam heating plant out of a salv- 
aged steam boiler, with gasoline under 
fuel. One burner 
keeps steam up after it has generated; 
the other burner is a ‘‘booster,’’ which 
helps to get steam up quickly and to 
get high pressure for cleaning pur- 
poses. This steam runs to radiators in 
the shops. A salvaged 200-gallon steam 
hot water heater, with a pipe line to 
each tank furnishes either hot or eold 


air pressure as 


water for the tank radiators. Steam 
ean also be sent through the line for 
cleaning. The system can heat suffi- 
cient hot water for all tanks within a 
very few minutes after steam has been 
raised. 

The next improvements made were 
an 80-gallon oil reservoir with a steam 
coil passing through it to provide hot 
oil, and a heater for heating solutions 
of sal soda by steam. A home-made 
sand blast apparatus removes paint. 

The last installation the 
made was a system for using air pres- 
sure to force gasoline from drums when 
a tank is to be filled with gasoline. 
This system saves gasoline, and at the 
same time eliminates the clumsy hand- 
ling of drums on top of a tank. 

In the locker room, each tank has a 
locker fully equipped with the neces- 
sary tools and equipment for its oper- 
ation. By having equipment always 
available for each tank there is no con- 
fusion when all the tanks are to turn 
out. 

The personnel of the company se- 
cured and built all of the equipment 
mentioned. The efficient organization 
of the company and its system of oper- 
ation has made it possible for this work 
to be accomplished while regular train- 
ing was going on. Staff Sgt. Frank 
Nillines constructed all of the special 
equipment. 

Capt. L. D. Thorp, and Lieuts. Bob 
Childs, Thomas M. Brinkley, Henry 
Dahnke and Alexander Dobak, are the 
officers of the company. 


company 
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Graduation Exercises at Infantry School 


OMETIMES, when we are working 

hardest, it seems that we are mak- 
ing little, if any, progress. But now 
and then there comes a day when 
things seem just to fall into place and, 
without special effort on our part, we 
feel that we have accomplished a lot. 
May 28 was such a day at Fort Ben- 
ning. After a year of hard work, 
sometimes perhaps with little feeling 
of progress, the Classes of 1927 gradu- 
ated from the Infantry School. 

The graduation exercises were especi- 
ally interesting this year since both 
the Chief of Staff and the Chief of 
Infantry were present. General Sum- 
merall made the principal address. 

General Collins, the Commandant of 
the Infantry School, introduced the 
Chief of Staff. In his introductory re- 
marks, General Collins mentioned that 
these were the seventh graduation exer- 
cises in the history of the Infantry 
School. He said that more than three 
thousand officers of all grades from 
second lieutenant to major general, and 
from practically all branches of our 
Army have pursued courses of instruc- 
tion at the school. 

Complimenting the student body, 
the Commandant said that it is com- 
posed of officers whose past and pros- 
pective services make them widely 
representative and, he continued, ‘‘ The 
eurrent classes have attained high 
standards of excellence at the school. 
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You gentlemen have taken your work 
earnestly. The success of your work 
here—and it has been a success—has 
been due, first, to your own natural 
worth, diligent application and high 
sense of duty; and, second, to the 
patient, efficient, and untiring efforts 
of your instructors and of the School 
troops.’’ 

General Collins went on to point out 
that the Army schools make for wi- 
form instruction methods throughout 
the Army, and that regimental com- 
manders repeatedly advise him of ‘‘the 
high all-around value and efficiency of 
the (Infantry) School’s product.” 

He concluded, saying: 


From here you go, some to thie Gen- 
eral Service Schools at Fort Leaven- 
worth, some to foreign service, to Regi- 
ments, to National Guard and to Re- 
serve units, and to other duties. 
Greater responsibility will now le 
placed upon you. From this day 
more will be expected of you by virtue 
of the fact that you have had the ad- 
vantages of the instruction here. More- 
over, from this day on you will have 
not only your own individual profes- 
sional reputation to maintain, but like- 
wise the good name, the high standing, 
the prestige and reputation of The In- 
fantry School. 

Gentlemen of the Classes of 1927, 
the Infantry School is content to place 
its reputation in your hands. We are 
satisfied that wherever your assigi- 
ments may take you, that whatever 
your duties may be, your careers will 
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be characterized by faithful, loyal, and 
efficient service to our army and our 
country. 

In conclusion, and on behalf of this 
entire command, I extend to you and 
to each of you most cordial eongratu- 
lations together with best wishes for 
your continued success, 

“ T now have the great honor and the 
pleasure of introducing the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, General Summerall. 

General Summerall’s address ap- 
pears in full at beginning of this num- 
ber of the JOURNAL. 

The composition of the Classes of 
1927 was 


ADVANCED COURSE 


Lieut. 
Cols. Majors Capts, 
Infantry “i 24 45 
Phil Seou ° ef. 2 o* 
U. S. M. ¢ 1 1 
Caveiey .ccccsécences ere 1 
Ale Corps...ccccscsessssennen 1 
Irish Free State Army... .. 2 
Japanese Imperial Army... .. 1 
(Total, 79) 1 27 51 
COMPANY OFFICERS’ COURSE 
Ist 2d 
Capts. Lieuts. Lieuts. 
lnfamtry ....csccoseeeene 106 55 3 
Medical Corps. ....<ssneen 1 oe ee 
U. &. M. C....60000nneee 3 
Phil. Gonstabulary........ .. 1 
Irish Free State Army.... .. 1 
Catan Army...cciccseae 2 
Mexican Army......sccce oc 1 
Total, 173) 110 60 3 


NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE COMPANY 
OFFICERS’ RIFLE COURSE 


Ist td 

Capts. Lieuts. Lieuts. 
National Guard........... 82 14 ll 
{Infantry Reserve......... 6 10 7 
(Total, 80) 38 24 18 


NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE COMPANY 
OFFICERS’ MACHINE GUN AND 
HOWITZER COURSE 


ist 2d 

Capts. Lieuts. Lieuts. 
National Guard........... 15 4 
{infantry Reserve......... 8 3 6 
(Total, 45) 23 12 10 


Aggregate membership of all classes, 
377. 


The National Guardsmen _repre- 
sented the following 38 States and Ter- 
ritories : 


Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Porto Rico, South 


_ Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 


» ington. 





Infantry Air Corps Maneuvers 


AX ‘THER combined Infantry-Air 
Corps maneuver was held at 
Vamp Stephen D. Little, Arizona, early 
this year. The 25th Infantry, less one 
battalion, constituted the Infantry 
loree, and two Douglas planes consti- 
tuted the air foree. The first day’s 
Maneuver was designed to teach lessons 
of protection, defense and control in 
‘he face of hostile air aetivity. The 
sccond day’s maneuver was designed to 
h cooperation with friendly air- 


apa t 
cratt 


', aud protection against hostile 


alreraft 


Tas 
teat 


Some of the lessons of previous 
maneuvers, reported in these columns, 
were again brought out. The following 
points were emphasized by the 1927 
maneuvers : 


1. Trained Infantry observers in the 
plane were found to be of great value 
and facilitated efficient and smooth 
communication with the personnel on 
the ground. Special schools for observ- 
ers were conducted by the regimental 
communications officer prior to the 
maneuvers. 
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2. A small paper bag filled with 
flour, when dropped as a bomb, gave a 
realistic effect and demonstrated the 
capabilities of bombs for air attack on 
ground troops. 


3. Very pistol signals fired from the 
plane proved unsatisfactory, due to 
their poor visibility against the sky. 
Audible signals consisting of a series 
of explosions made by rapidly opening 
and elosing the throttle of the plane 
proved efficacious. 


ce te 


but pressing on without stopping t 
hide. The planes, other than tho» 
diving to attack, should be disregarded 
Prior to discovery, a column may with 
advantage conceal its presence from th 
air. Time spent in taking cover fron 


observation at this time may often say 
time later in avoiding harassment, I) 
crder to avoid waste of time, strict dis. 
ciplinary control is essential to bring 
troops back into column promptly after 
cover has been taken. 














Thirteenth Infantry and Band Awaiting Arrival of the French Ambassador at Army 
Base, Boston, April 6 


4. Complete concealment from ob- 
servation was obtained, but at the ex- 
pense of celerity of movement. It was 
found that a compromise must be made 
between concealment and rapidity of 
movement. The commander cannot al- 
low his ground mission to be compro- 
mised on account of aireraft. The 
maximum amount of protection from 
aireraft compatible with the fulfillment 
of the ground mission should be pro- 
vided. 

5. Once discovered, an Infantry col- 
umn should adopt dispersed forma- 
tions, utilizing any cover available, 
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6. Trains, and in a lesser sense, ma- 
chine gun and howitzer carts, offer the 
most tempting targets for aireraft. 
Their formations must be carefully 
controlled at all times to prevent 
grouping. 

7. Camouflage, both natural 
artificial, was useful. Painted canvas 
was effective in camouflaging a machine 
gun cart and mule. Groups of indi- 
viduals clad in regulation olive drab 
were found to be more easily detected 
from the air than when elad in denim, 
either blue or brown. 


and 





8. A local security detachment con 
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sisting of lookout men, a bugler, and an 
antiaircraft gun detachment, was or- 
eanized in each battalion. The utility 
of this group as thus organized was not 
definitely established. Its usefulness 
in position and in bivouae was believed 
of greater importance than in combat. 

9. Each machine gun company had 
cne gun mounted on the eart for anti- 
aireraft firing. One of these guns was 


mounted on the antiaircraft eradle, 
which was described in the December, 
1926, issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
The operation of this gun was consid- 
ered satisfactory, except for the fact 
that the mount did not permit the ma- 
chine guns to fire directly vertical. 
The antiaircraft adapter was not be- 
lieved to be satisfactory when the gun 
was used on its normal mission. 





Infantry Athletes at the Field Artillery School 


“mINTRAMURDER ~ athleties’’ (as 

[as are known at West Point) 
have been given considerable promi- 
nence in the 3d Battalion, 20th Infan- 
try, at Fort Sill, Okla., commanded by 
Maj. P. W. Newgarden. During the 
past six months there have been regu- 
larly scheduled contests between com- 
panies in boxing, basketball, field and 
track, and baseball, with the object, not 
only of furnishing reereation, but of 
developing organization esprit and 
fighting spirit. 

The most interest and greatest de- 
velopment of fighting spirit was 
shown in three recent boxing smokers. 
Thirty-two fighters participated in 
this tournament without any remu- 
ieration exeept the possibility of win- 
ning a medal in their classes and help- 


ing their companies to win the eup. 
The ‘‘Never Quit’? motto of the 
Doughboy was emphasized, and in all 
the three smokers the gamest possible 


exhibitions were staged, thereby serv- 
ing as an object lesson to th rest of 
the battalion. The eup was won by 
‘ompany M, commanded by Capt. 
D. B. Hilton. 

The athletie officer, Lieut. K. C. 
Strother, condueted a very successful 
basketball tournament during the past 


spring. The tournament came to a 
climax in a hotly fought extra game 
for the cup between Companies M and 
K, in which the latter, commanded by 
Capt. R. R. Bacon, won. 

The annual battalion field and track 
meet, held recently, furnished consid- 
erable recreation and enjoyment. 
This meet was won by Company K, in 
which Lieut. J. O. Wade distinguished 
himself. 

Baseball is now in full swing in the 
Infantry Demonstration battalion. 

The athletic year at Fort Sill 
reaches its height in the summer and 
fall when the various battalions of 
the Field Artillery School fight it out 
in friendly rivalry for baseball and 
football championships. In these con- 
tests the Doughboys have always held 
their own, having won the baseball 
championship for the past three years 
and fought close races in football. 

One of the interesting features for 
promoting esprit in the battalion is 
the ‘‘Order of Sykes Regulars,’’ com- 
posed of outstanding marksmen and 
athletes. This order carries with it 
the privilege of wearing the regi- 
mental coat-of-arms and a miniature 
emblem of the sport in which the 
honor is earned. It is awarded only 
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Winners of Insignia for Excellence in Athletics and Marksmanship in the Infantry 
Demonstration Battalion at the Field Artillery School 


to the high man and the high recruit 
in rifle, pistol, machine gun, auto- 
The bayonet 
competition was fought out this year 
with wooden rifles between the three 
representatives of the rifle companies 
and produced some splendid fighting. 


matic rifle and bayonet. 


Outstanding athletes on the battalion 
teams who have competed in the post 
leagues are also awarded the honor. 
Service stripes are given for winning 
membership twice in the same sport 
and for each new sport an additional 
emblem is added to the design. 





A System for Promoting Polo 


The following observations on polo, 
by First Lieut. Merritt B. Booth, 18th 
Infantry, will be of considerable inter- 
est to the many followers of the sport 
in the Infantry.—Eprror. 


|” Sod has every element of recre- 
ational sport, and, in addition, in- 
dividual characteristics similar to those 
which make our Army life of such ab- 
sorbing interest. It is an ideal mili- 
tary game. Polo calls for good physi- 
eal condition, but it can be played 
without either a training table or fine- 
edge conditioning, and played with 
benefit to the individual. 


The difficulties in the way of the 


$8 


game are real, but by careful organi- 
zation, they can be overcome at most 
Army posts. Therefore, I should like 
to outline a system that has success- 
fully overcome the usual obstacles at 
an Infantry regimental post, and pro 
vided regular polo for more than ~) 
officers throughout the season. 

First, let us consider mounts. There 
are about 40 horses on duty with an 
Infantry regiment—averaging 13 years 
of age—of which perhaps 30 will be fit 
for polo. Experience has shown that 
if the horses are properly handled, polo 
will improve their physical condition 
and will make them better disciplined 
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‘ion of their fitness for play 


eteruule 

“ae he made by the polo represen- 
-ative, the post veterinarian and other 
nterested officers. Any horse that is 
ound. has good conformation, and has 


-easonable speed and hardiness may be 
leveloped mount for polo. 
About a month before the start of the 
season. a polo equitation elass is started 
» which officers who intend to play 
This class permits of final 


into a 


participate , 
selection of the mounts. 

\ polo stable, consisting of a set of 
stalls, is set aside. The polo represen- 
tative is given his choiee of about 26 of 
the post horses that are on the follow- 
ug status: First, they must do official 
duty at their organization’s call, and 
secondly, they are to be used for polo. 
For each two horses, an orderly is 
placed on special duty at the stables. 
These orderlies, under an N, C. O., per- 
form such duties as may be preseribed 

the polo representative. 

Riding equipment for polo is allowed 
at the rate of eight sets per regiment. 
For real convenience, however, each 
horse should have his own bridle and 
Saddles may be used in pairs, 
or even by threes when necessary. Each 
animal should be carefully bridled and 
hitted, and properly fitted with a mar- 
tingale. Boots should always be used. 
“ticks, balls, extras, ete., for polo, are 
vought on the elub plan, and used by 
all. Dues of two dollars should pro- 
vide ample funds for these things, as 
well as Tor construeting a cage and im- 
roving the field. 

The polo equitation, started about a 
honth before the ground is ready for 
consists purely of polo training. 
inst, the horse is exereised for diseip- 
ine, at a walk and eanter, advance, 
then turning, always stop- 


noots 


ping before turning; then passing and 
riding in company, and riding off. The 
horse is next put through exercises 
with the stick and no ball, and again 
using the ball, starting with careful 
hitting, and only increasing speed and 
force as the horse shows he does not 
worry. This training continues through 
team play exercises at a walk and can- 
ter, and finally the horse is entered in 
slow chukkers until he enters the game. 
Games are kept to short periods at the 
early part of the season. 

The most pleasant way to conduct 
these equitation classes is to have a 
program of the exercises for the day 
posted on the bulletin board. The polo 
coach explains the necessary points and 
all players mount, pair off when neces- 
sary, and proceed with the exercises 
individually. The coach supervises 
and offers advice when it is fitting to 
the individual. 

The prospective player will take no 
chances of making a show of himself 
or having his faults paraded, and as 
the game is a scientific one, and re- 
quires much study and practice, a 
course of training is essential. To start 
with, the polo representative sends a 
notice to all officers on the post, notify- 
ing them of the plans. He outlines the 
system to be used, says that all officers 
are welcome to play, and that a course 
of training from the ground up will 
be used. He further states that polo 
will be provided for al! officers regard- 
less of their degree of proficiency in 
play. Those interested are invited to 
attend the practice. 

The equitation class is held four 
times a week, from 3 to’ 4:30 p. m. 
Once a week all gather around the 
cage and are instructed in stick work, 
and everyone is urged to practice on 
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the wooden horse as much as possible. 
Forbes’ book is recommended. As the 
equitation progresses, blackboard lee- 
tures are given, describing the game, 
fouls, plays, ete. 

Position play is then practiced on 
the field. This is first done without a 
ball, and with but four at a time, then 
using two sides, and with the coach 
ealling the play, and last, using the ball 
but executing only that phase of the 
game being practiced. The real prac- 
tice comes, of course, in the chukkers. 

When the horses and riders show 
themselves ready to play, slow chuk- 
kers are started. These are played with 
two or three referees and coaches who 
stop the play for explanations when 
necessary. After a week, the season is 
ready to be started. The players are 
divided into four teams. Horses are 
assigned to these teams by positions, 
and whoever plays that position, plays 
those horses. In addition, a first and 
second team are picked, and horses are 
assigned positions on those teams. 


Horses and players can be divided w 
that one player from the first team anj 
one player from the second team are oy 
each color team, the other players and 
horses coming from the additional 
members. The polo representative 
allots the field to teams for practice. 
two teams on each day. 

As the season progresses, a tourna. 
ment is conducted between the four 
color teams. During the season, the 
first team plays outside teams, ani 
enters tournaments. 

Perhaps for certain individuals, ; 
system as outlined above is not advan. 
tageous. They are necessarily retarded 
while the new man learns and ad. 
vances, and they must sacrifice some 
of their playing time, and the monop. 
oly of good mounts for the benefit of 
the novices. However, polo, like many 
another game, is a sport. Too grea 
excellence in any one player, while 
pleasant for the officer possessing suc! 
ability, is not as advantageous a con- 
dition as average ability among a grea’ 
number of officers. 





Machine Gun Training 


HE reduction in the allowance of 
ammunition for marksmanship 
training in all weapons has made it 
necessary to improve the preliminary 
training. Various expeditions have 
been put into effect to counteract the 
reduction in ammunition allowance. 
Lieut. Samuel L. Metealfe, 22d Inf., 
has evolved and put into effect an expe- 
dient in respect to machine gun pre- 
liminary work, which seems to have 
considerable merit. The purposes are: 
1. To perfect training in observation 
of fire ; 


2. To perfect training in the me- 
chanical manipulation of the gun; 

3. To assist in maintaining the in- 
terest of all men while on the range: 

4. To reduce the expenditure of am- 
munition required for instruction prac 
tice of experienced gunners. 

The method is deseribed as follows: 
Two guns are mounted on each firing 
point. The gun on the right is called 
the active gun, the gun on the left is 
ealled the inactive gun. The man to 
fire takes his place at the active gu" 
while-the man to fire on the next relay 
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takes his place at the inactive gun. At 
the signal, ‘‘Commence Firing,’’ the 
active gunner fires the preseribed ex- 
ercise. The inactive gunner simulates 
firing at the same time. He observes 
the bursts from the active gun and 
manipulates his gun so as to make the 
necessary corrections to keep his simu- 
lated fire on the target. 

The manipulation exercise preseribed 


in regulations allows the gunner to con- 
centrate his mind entirely on the gun. 
When he is firing his attention is di- 
vided between the gun and the effect of 
his fire. The above described exercise 
tends to increase the automatic manip- 
ulation of his gun, and allows the gun- 
ner to focus his undivided attention, 
while firing, upon the strike of the 
bullet. 





Shifting of Infantry Units 


HAT is probably the most ex- 
W movement of Regular 
\rmy Infantry units for the past eight 
years has been effeeted during the 
month of June. The garrison at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., was redueed by 
one Infantry brigade, the 4th, consist- 
ing of the Ist and 20th regiments. 
This brigade was moved to Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyo., where permanent quar- 
The 3d Battalion, 
20th Infantry, which has been the 
demonstration battalion at the Field 
Artillery School, joined the regiment 

t] The breaking up 


tensive 


ters are available. 


the new station. 
of the only coneentrated division in the 
Regular Army eame as a big surprise, 
for it had been believed that the 2d 
Division was a permanent fixture at 
Fort Sam Houston. 


In order to provide for an Infantry 


battalion at Fort Sill, to replace the 
battalion of the 20th Infantry, the 1st 
Battalion, 38th Infantry, was moved 


to that station from Fort Logan, Colo. 


Engineer troops were ordered to Fort 


A change of orders for the 2d In- 
makes it possible for the regi- 

ent to retain its three battalions, The 
“d Battalion, ordered to the inactive 


wT 


¢ to the proposed sale of the 


Fort Wayne reservation, in Detroit, 
will remain intact and has taken sta- 
tion at Fort Sheridan, Ill., the home 
of regimental headquarters and the Ist 
Battalion. The 3d Battalion of the 
regiment remains at Fort Brady, Mich. 

The demobilization of the 43d In- 
fantry at Camp Gaillard, Canal Zone, 
and the reduction in the 22d Infantry 
and changes of station, were mentioned 
in these columns last month. 

These changes in no way affect the 
proportion of Infantry strength as 
compared to the other branches of the 
Army. ® 











Trophies Awarded in 28th Infantry 


Col. R. E. Ingram, Maj. F. J. Ostermann, 
Capt. George L. Kraft, and Lieut. Mere- 
dith C. Noble, at Fort Niagara, N. Y., 
prior to presentation of trophies to ath- 
letic teams in football, baseball, bowling, 
basketball. The 28th Infantry won the 
Second Corps Area championship bas- 
ketball in 1927. 
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Here and There With the Infantry 


HE Regular is a soldier by voea- 
tion, the National Guardsman one 
by avoecation. There was a time when 
they were apt to eye each other 
askance. Now they know that vocation 
and avocation connote no difference in 
interest or ability, but only in time 
that ean be devoted to a subject. Their 
community of interest in the national 
defense has brought them together. 
Knowing this, Col. C. A. Trott, and 
the 17th Infantry, invited the members 
of the 134th Infantry to the 17th’s 
Organization Day ceremonies. Twelve 
officers and 22 enlisted men responded 
by appearing at Fort Crook on May 4, 
with mutual benefit and pleasure to 
Regular and National Guardsman. 
® 
THE 3p BarraLion, 12TH INFANTRY, 
Maj. W. H. Simpson, commanding, 
being stationed near the Capital, often 
appears in public. At the time of the 
Infantry reception in honor of the 
Chief of Staff, both General Summerall 
and General Ely complimented the 





A Champion Basketball Team 


Out of 35 games played in the past two seasons, 
this team of Hars. Co., 3d Infantry, has lost but 


one, 


to their opponents’ 199 


In winning the championship of the Fort 
Snelling league in 1927, the team scored 630 points 


Fort Washington troops, as have the 
authorities for whom the battalion has 
conducted Infantry demonstrations 


® 


In 1918, the Germans said that thp 
American soldiers were magnificey: 
physical specimens and _ splendidly 
equipped, but that their information 
about their units and other military 
things was curiously incomplete, |p 
1927, if an enemy were to capture 
member of the 21st Infantry, esp. 
cially if he had in his pocket his cop) 
of the regimental handbook ‘‘(imlet 
Holes,’’ the 1918 eriticism could no 
longer hold true. The editors of this 
little book have done a good job. They 
dedicated it to their commanding off. 
cer, Col. Ralph McCoy, and put be. 
tween its covers a lot of useful and 
interesting information. The result 
cannot but boost the regimental spirit. 

® 

IN WAR, THE ARMY is a destructive 
(of the enemy) force; in peace a con- 
structive one, 

On May 19, the 11th 
fantry, Col. George D. Free- 
man, Jr., commanding, came 
to the assistance of stricken 
Indianapolis. After the tor- 
nado that hit that city o 
May 18, a battalion of that 
regiment took over from the 
overtaxed police force the 
task of patrolling and keep- 
ing order in a 75-block area. 





On the morning of Apri! 
25, at the request of the 
mayor of Charleston, S. ©: 
Companies E, F and 4G, Sth 
Infantry, Maj. Wm. J. Me- 
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‘aughey, commanding, 
helped the city fire and po- 
lice departments in fighting a 
fire that threatened the down- 
town business section and in 
eontrolling the crowds. 

These troops from Fort 
Benjamin Harrison and Fort 
Moultrie have added in the 
usual efficient manner two - 
more to the long list of ocea- 
sions when the Army has come 
the help of the people. 

I 








On May 2, 1927, the 27th 
Infantry, Col, Laurence Hal- 


stead, commanding, cele- 
brated its twenty-sixth organization 
day. The day started with a review 


in honor of the regimental athletes. 
After that, Lieut. Col. J. E. MacDon- 
ld read to the present and a number 

former members of the ‘‘ Wolf- 
hound’’ regiment the history of their 
Athleties took up the 


organization. 


remainder of the morning. After a 
special dinner in each company, trucks 
took the aquatically inelined to Halei- 
wa for swimming or a boat trip. A 
special movie ended the day. By de- 


voting its current edition to the ocea- 

sion, ‘“The Bark,’’ the Wolfhound 

weekly, did its share to promote the 
2ith Infantry esprit. 
1) 

The SrH INFANTRY companies sta- 

tioned at Fort Moultrie, S. C., have 

completed their regular season bayonet 


practice 


with the following excellent 


results 


Completing Per 
ym pa On Rolls Course Qual. Cent 
E 76 58 57 98.62 
r 76 49 49 100 
78 58 58 100 
[ 81 50 49 98 
. 85 58 56 96.55 


82 56 56 100 


Winning Squad of the 27th Infantry in the Chief of 
Infantry’s Combat Firing Competition 


THAT wars are not fought wholly 
in the combat area is a truism. Some 
people must fight them far from where 
the bullets fly. A band of Yaqui In- 
dians is now fighting its war interned 
at Camp Stephen D. Little, Ariz. 
That the wives of the captain and lieu- 
tenants are with the band may or may 
not have anything to do with the fight- 
ing. This band is proving of consid- 
erable interest and some care to the 
25th Infantry, Col. A. J. Dougherty, 
commanding. 
® 


THE TRANSFER of Porto Rican sol- 
diers of the 42d Infantry, now in proc- 
ess of demobilization, from the Canal 
Zone to Porto Rico, has put a stiff 
problem before Col. G. H. Estes and 
the 65th Infantry. A large proportion 
of the Porto Rican soldiers are mar- 
ried and have large families, straining 
the Army’s housing facilities to the 
utmost. The Camp Gaillard Welfare 
Club has turned over to the Red Cross 
in Porto Rico a considerable sum of 
money to be used for the needy 
families. 
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As A RESULT of very interesting 
squad competitions in musketry, at 
Schofield Barracks, T. H., the follow- 
ing squads won the distinction of be- 
ing members of the Chief of Infantry’s 
Combat Team in their respective regi- 
ments: 

27th Infantry—Corp. John P. Hold- 
en, Pvts. 1st Cl. William F. Kirby, 
Stanley Collins, John Husi, and Pvts. 
Hiram Crocker, Holt Chestnut, Walter 
Koziel and Franklin L. Meyers. 

35th Infantry—Corp. James J. Rock- 
well, Pvts. 1st Cl. Virgil Richardson, 
Clarence Beard, Antonio DeLuca, and 
Pvts. Leonard S. Walker, William 
Rhodes, Kenneth Stanley and Thomas 
Gladstone. - 

® 


Company K, 20th Infantry, com- 
manded by Capt. R. R. Bacon, sta- 
tioned at Fort Sill, Okla., recently won 
the small-bore rifle match in the Eighth 
Corps Area, held under the auspices 
of the National Rifle Association. 

® 

THE ORGANIZATION DAY Of the 13th 

Infantry was celebrated at Camp 


D 


So in the Profession of Arms 


No professional man would think of giving accord- 
Once engaged, he gives his best, 
gives his personal interest, himself. 
in his work, and for this no equivalent is possible; 
what is accepted is in the nature of a fee, gratuity, 
or consideration, which enables him who receives it 
to maintain a certain expected mode of life. The 
real payment is the work itself, this and the chance 
to join with other members of the profession in guid- 
ing and enlarging the sphere of its activities.—George 
Herbert Palmer in The Ideal Teacher. 


ing to measure. 


il 


Devens, Mass., on June 24, with fitting 
ceremonies. The regiment is now e, 
gaged on its annual summer’s work of 
training the civilian components of the 
national defense in the First Corps 
Area which utilize the famous war-time 
camp site for their activities. 
® 


THe WaAsHINGTON Srarte Ritz As. 
SOCIATION matches, held at Camp Bon. 
neville (Vancouver Barracks) rife 
range, May 29 and 30, were attended 
by about 150 service and civilian shoot. 
ers from the 7th Infantry, 4th Infan. 
try, Marine corps, U. 8S. S. New 
Mexico, Oregon National Guard ani 
16 civilian clubs. The 7th Infantry 
team participated in all individual 
matches and the team match, winning 
fourth place in the ‘‘Good White 
Eagle’’ match, fourth and _ seventh 
places in the ‘‘ Fort Nisqually’’ match: 
eleventh place in the ‘‘Major William 
Kelly’’ mateh. This team match was 
won by the Washington National 
Guard team, composed of six of Wash- 
ington’s best shots, all of whom are 
distinguished marksmen, with the 7th 
Infantry in second place. 


His heart is 
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The National Guard in Camp 


HE summer training season of the 
National Guard, the big objective 
of the year’s work, has begun in earn- 
Before the curtain is rung down in 
the fall, more than 150,000 Guardsmen 
will have enjoyed a two weeks’ period 
under canvas, perfeeting themselves 
in their duties as first-line troops of the 
national defense. 
A number of eamps were held in 
J and reports received indicate 
that they have been most successful. 
The policy of training now in effect, 
which has as its object the perfection 
of basic military subjeets, has already 
demonstrated its merit. Situations are 
being solved with greater facility be- 
the understanding of the fun- 


damentals 


ease ot 


In order to aseertain by personal 
effectiveness of the new 
policies and to extend his acquaintance 
with the various units, the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau, Maj. Gen. C. C. Ham- 
mond, is making a nation-wide tour 


> + a+ +} 
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the Guard’s aetivities, visiting camps 
that he has not heretofore been an- 


bled to attend. His itinerary for 
ook him to Minnesota, North Da- 
ontana, Idaho, Washington and 

In July he will visit camps 

rnia, Arizona, New Mexico, 
lisiana, Mississippi and Ala- 


king of his trip General 
nd said: ‘*Each state and its 


Army is a member of our one big 
family, and I am anxious to visit all 
of them to learn their problems, ex- 
change views, see their camps and 
training, and through mutual under- 
standing promote the best working re- 
lations that will help all of us to reach 
the highest possible standard of effi- 
ciency.”’ 


INFANTRY CAMPS IN JUNE 


The Infantry component of the 
National Guard began its 
period in June as follows: 

New York—53d Brigade (105th and 
106th Regiments) June 26, at Pine 
Camp. 

Virginia—29th Tank Co., June 12, 
at Camp Meade, Md. 

Ohio—2d Bn., 372d Infantry, June 
12, at Camp Perry. 

Iowa—Brig. Hq. and Hq. Co., 67th 
Brig., June 5, at Fort Snelling, Minn. 

Minnesota—68th Brig. Hq. and Hq. 
Co., and 92d Brig. Hq., June 5, at Fort 
Snelling; 135th Infantry, June 12, at 
Fort Snelling. 

North Dakota—164th Infantry, June 
12, at Devil’s Lake. 

Colorado—157th Infantry and 45th 
Tank Co., June’ 11, at Golden. 

Montana—All Infantry units, June 
11, at Fort W. H. Harrison. 

Oregon—All Infantry units, June 
15, at Gearhart. 

Idaho—All Infantry units, June 11, 
at Boise Barracks. 

The following schedule for the re- 
mainder of the summer for Infantry 


units shows the units and the date of 


93 


camp 
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opening of the two weeks’ training 
periods : 


Maine—86th Brig. Hq. and Hq. Co., 
and 103d Infantry, July 23, at Camp 
Keyes. 

Vermont—172d Infantry, August 6, 
at Bennington. 

Massachusetts—All Infantry of 26th 
Division, July 9, at Camp Devens; 3d 
Bn., 372d Infantry (eol.), July 23, at 
Camp Devens. 

Connecticut—169th Infantry, July 
10; 102d Infantry, July 24; 43d Tank 
Co., August 7; 85th Brig. and Hq. Co., 
August 7, at Niantie. 

New York—93d Brigade (71st and 
14th Regiments), July 10; 87th Bri- 
gade (165th and 10th Regiments), 
July 24; 54th Brigade, August 7; 
369th Infantry, July 21, at Peekskill ; 
164th Infantry, August 7, at Fort Ni- 
agara ; 27th Tank Co., July 10, at Camp 
Meade, Md. 

New Jersey—114th Infantry, July 
9; 57th Brig. Hq. and Hq. Co., and 
113th Infantry, July 23, at Sea Girt. 

Maryland—58th Brig. Hq. and Hq. 
Co., and 5th Infantry, July 9; 1st In- 
fantry, July 23; 1st Separate Co. Inf. 
and Co. A, 372d Inf., August 14, at 
Blue Ridge Summit. 

Pennsylvania—55th Brigade, July 9, 
and 56th Brigade, July 23, at Mt. 
Gretna. 

Virginia—9l1st Brigade, July 7, at 
Virginia Beach. 

Alabama—62d Brig. Hq. and Hq. 
Co., 167th Infantry and 31st Tank Co., 
July 17, at Camp McClellan. 

teorgia — 121st Infantry, 122d In- 
fantry, and 30th Tank Co., August 1, 
at Camp MeClellan, Ala. 

Kentucky—Infantry of 38th Divi- 
sion, August 8, at Camp Knox. 

Ohio—37th Tank Co., August 8, at 
Camp Knox, Ky.; 147th Infantry and 
166th Infantry, July 16; 145th Infan- 
try and 148th Infantry, July 31, at 
Camp Perry. 


ee! 


West Virginia—150th Infantry ay 
201st Infantry, August 7, at Camp 
John L. Hines. 

[llinois—Infantry of 33d Divisio, 
and 8th Infantry, July 16, at Camp 
Grant. 

Michigan—63d Brigade, August ¢ 
at Camp Grayling. 

Wiscongin—64th Brigade, July 9, x 
Camp Douglas; 32d Tank Co., July 3 
at Camp McCoy. 

Minnesota—206th Infantry, July 9 
and the 205th Infantry, July 24 x 
Fort Snelling. 

Iowa—133d Infantry and 168th I». 
fantry, August 14, at Camp Dodge. 

Missouri—70th Brig. Hq. and Hy, 
Co., 138th Infantry and 140th Infav. 
try, July 31, at Camp Clark; 35th 
Tank Co., July 17, at Fort Riley, Kans 

Kansas—69th Brig. Hq. and Hq. (0, 
and 137th Infantry, August 14, at Fort 
Riley. 

Nebraska—134th Infantry, August 
8, at. Ashland. 

Arkansas—153d Infantry, August 
14, at Camp Pike. 

Texas—7l1st Brigade and 72d Br- 
gade, August 6, at Palacios. 

Oklahoma—90th Brigade, August 13, 
at Fort Sill. 

Arizona—19th Brig. Hq. (o.. and 
158th Inf. (less Ha. and 3d Bn), 
August 13, at Fort Huachuca. 

California—Infantry of 40th Div- 
sion, less 79th Brig. Hq. and 160th In- 
fantry, July 30; 160th Infantry, Av- 
gust 14, at Del Monte; 79th Brig. Hq. 
July 30, at Presidio of Monterey. 

Wyoming—All Infantry units, July 
9, at Pole Mountain. 

Hawaii—298th Infantry, August I’. 
at Schofield Barracks; 1st Bn., 299th 
Infantry, October 15, at Wailuku: 
299th Infantry, less 1st Bn., September 
24, at Hilo. 

Porto Rieo—295th Infantry, and Is 
Battalion, 296th Infantry, August 7, 
Yanco. 
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IGH praises are still ringing in 
the ears of the National Guards- 
men of the flooded area of the lower 
Mississippi Valley. The Guard did a 
ereat work and no praise can be too 
slowing for their enthusiastie response 
in the great peace-time emergency. 
The following is a letter from the 
Governor of Arkansas addressed to the 
units of the State Guard: 




































I take this opportunity of expressing 
to you and the men of the National 
(juard, under your command my deep 
appreciation, and I hereby extend to 
you and to them the profound thanks 
of the people of this State for the 
splendid, unselfish and heroie work 
performed by them during the greatest 
disaster in the history of our State. 

The men of the National Guard re- 
sponded to my eall in this great crisis 
with promptness and dispatch, reseu- 
ing marooned people on levees and 
house tops, saving thousands of lives, 
superintending the strengthening of 
levees day and night im order to avoid 
further catastrophes, erecting refugee 
camps, giving first aid, transporting 
food and elothing and similar work 
for the relief and eomfort of our flood 
sufferers, and I am confident that I ex- 
press the sentiment of the people of our 
State in saying that these men of the 
National Guard have proven themselves 
on this occasion, as well as in many 
former emergencies, to be patriotic, 
ioyal and heroie in the face of the most 
hazardous duties imposed upon them. 
The splendid services rendered by these 
soldiers entitle them to the gratitude 
of the people of our State and the 
thanks of the nation. 


lhe following is a letter from a large 
number of commercial concerns sent to 
er odie 

the Arkansas National Guard: 


_ Desiring to express our appreciation 
lor the splendid work rendered by the 


Arkansas Guardsmen Receive High Praise 


National Guard, we, the undersigned 
empioyers, firms and corporations, of 
and in the State of Arkansas, do here- 
by express our appreciation of the 
services rendered and to be rendered 
to the community, State, and United 
States by the Arkansas National 
Guard, and we guarantee our support 
to the military establishment of the 
State of Arkansas. We are glad to 
have our employees belong to the Ar- 
kansas National Guard, and agree that 
the absence from their work of any 
employees while on duty with the Ar- 
kansas National Guard, either under 
call of the Governor, or during periods 
of active training, will not act to de- 
prive these employees of their positions 
with said employers, firms and corpo- 
rations, or of their regular pay during 
such absences. 


RECOGNIZE AID OF REGULARS 


Governor John E. Martineau of Ar- 
kansas, in recognizing the valuable aid 
given by the War Department, wrote 
to the Seeretary of War as fololws: 

‘*Please accept my profound thanks 
for the prompt assistance given our 
State, in her hour of distress, by the 
various agencies of the War Depart- 
ment. 

‘‘The splendid services rendered by 
the personnel of the line, Medical and 
Air Corps, on duty here in Flood Re- 
lief Work, demonstrated conclusively 
that the men of the Army are efficient 
and loyal in the discharge of all duties 
imposed upon them. 

‘“‘The duties performed by the offi 
cers and men of the Army, assisting us 
in this great task of rescue and relief, 
were in many instances extremely 
hazardous and you may be proud to 
command a body of men, representing 
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this loyal and high type of citizen- 
ship.”’ 

The Governor also furnished a list of 
Regular officers and noncommissioned 
officers to the Secretary, commending 
them as follows: 

“‘I take great pleasure in advising 
you that the Regular Army officers 
enumerated below, who have been on 
duty in this State in connection with 
flood relief work have rendered excep- 
tionally conspicuous service, assisting 
us in our great task of rescuing ma- 
rooned people on levees and house tops, 
saving thousands of lives, superintend- 
ing the strengthening of levees day and 
night in order to avoid further eatas- 
trophes, erecting refugee camps, giving 










le 


first aid, transporting food and ¢lot), 
ing, distributing and administering ty. 
phoid and smallpox vaceine to preven, 
epidemic, and similar work for th 
relief, comfort and health of flood suf. 
ferers. 

“‘IT am confident that I express the 
sentiment of the people of our State 
in saying that these men of the Regular 
Army have proven themselves on this 
occasion, as well as on many former 
emergencies, to be patriotic, loyal and 
heroic in the face of the most hazard. 
ous duties imposed upon them. The 
splendid services rendered by thes 
men entitle them to the commendation 
and gratitude of our State and the 
thanks of the Nation.’’ 
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Civic Cooperation 
By Captain W. B. Sanvers, 213th Coast Artillery, Pa. N. G. 


OW many times do we hear or- 

ganization commanders state that 
they are not receiving the proper sup- 
port and cooperation on the part of 
civic officials and other citizens of their 
community? My reply to them has 
always been that it is their own fault 
and this answer is based entirely on 
experience and observation. 

Since joining the Guard it has been 
my privilege to serve the same regi- 
ment in three distinct cities and in 
each one the status and results have 
been the same. The latest experience 
has been in a city in which the battery 
commander taking command of a bat- 
tery, the only one in the town, was a 
comparative stranger to all of the offi- 
cials and the greater portion of the 
citizenry. He had resided in that 
locality for only about two and one- 
half years and, due to the nature of his 

















work, did not make many contacts with 
Mr. Average Citizen. Further he was 
practically a stranger to the personnel 
of the organization of which he took 
command. In addition the organiz- 
tion was going through its enlistment 
turn-over, losing forty men through 
expiration of enlistment within four 
months. 

Today, after less than two months’ 
effort, the battery has a waiting list 
of applicants for enlistment and the 
organization has been sold to the off 
cials of the county and city, as well « 
to the citizens as a whole. 

It is felt that some of the methods 
used might well be considered in some 
other communities and for that reason 
they are set forth here. 

First of all, it was diseovered that 
the majority of the town people did 
not know that there was a National 
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Guard organization in the vicinity, 
much less as to What type it was. Ac- 
cordingly it was decided to introduce 
4s activities through the medium of 
news stories in the local papers. With- 
out even consulting or conferring with 
the owners and editors, stories with 
enough news in them were sent in, and 
at least every other day there is a 
front-page story telling of some ace- 
tivity. 

It was further decided to advertise, 
not only the battery, but the National 
(Guard as a whole. Full-page and later 
half-page advertisements were con- 
tracted for and each week, the night 
before drill, these ads appear. They 
‘nelude euts of: aetivities and seenes 
in eamp, stressing the athletie and 
moral purposes of the organization. 
Other information is given, such as 
rates of pay and so forth. One indus- 
trial concern came forward and offered 
to pay for a space of one page. The 
newspaper donated another and within 
three weeks enough eontributions had 
been received without any general 
solicitation to earry the campaign 
through several months. Even a group 
of doctors and other professional men 
voluntarily offered to provide for a 
page of space. 

Starting this advertising campaign, 
the motion picture, ‘‘Making Better 
Citizens,’’ seeured through Adjutant 
(eneral Beary, and augmented by a 
short reel of film depicting the activi- 
ties of the unit’s own regiment, was 
shown for three days at a local picture 
theatre. The management was de- 
lighted to cooperate and decorated the 
entire front of the building. In ad- 
dition a detail of men was in charge 
: large display of equipment in the 
lobby 


The new battery commander made 


it a point to call upon and talk things 
over with all the city officials and 
county officers. The standard reply 
was, ‘‘Tell us what you want and it is 
yours. We are not in a position to 
know your needs and want to help you 
at all times if you will tell us how.’’ 
The result has been that in addition to 
many minor accommodations the bat- 
tery is receiving appropriations from 
both county and city and is financially 
in excellent condition. With this money 
they were able to outfit a recreation 
room and poolroom, purchase radio 
equipment and many other items, as 
well as augment their mess. It might 
be well to mention at this time that the 
cooks and mess sergeant receive train- 
ing throughout the entire year in pro- 
viding a hot lunch after each drill. 
They are allotted $5 per drill for this 
item and it is surprising just what they 
are able to provide. Naturally the at- 
tendance percentage has taken a very 
large jump. 

Well, to sum up the matter, this out- 
fit is now known to every citizen in 
its city, even to the extent of having 
been adopted by an organization organ- 
ized during the World War, and which 
since that time had no objective until 
the battery was brought to its atten- 
tion. It provided entertainment, 
dances and many other little favors 
which tend to increase the esprit de 
corps and make the members of the 
organization proud of their enlistment. 

This is an experience in only one 
of the three localities mentioned and 
could be repeated for each of the 
others, so take it from one who has been 
through the mill, if you have not sold 
your outfit to the public, you have 
missed one of your best bets. 

It pays to advertise. 

(Our State Army and Navy Journal.) 
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The National Guard at the National Matches 


HE National Guard will be well 

represented at the National 
Matches to be held at Camp Perry, O., 
from August 21 to September 18. In- 
structions have recently been sent out 
from the Militia Bureau to the adju- 
tants general of the various States pre- 
scribing the rules under which the 
National Guard teams will operate. 
The Militia Bureau will have an offi- 
cer as representative present to handle 
the National Guard matters at the 
matches and to assist the teams in 
every possible manner. 

Under the rules as set forth by the 
War Department and the various agen- 
cies to which authority has been dele- 
gated in the conduct of the matches, 
each National Guard team will consist 
of the following: Team captain, not 
to be above the grade of major; team 
coach, not to be above the grade of 
major; range officer, not to be above 
the grade of captain; ten principals, 
not to be above the grade of captain, 
and two alternates, neither to be above 
the grade of captain. In no ease will 
any man above the grade of captain 
be permitted to fire as a member of an 
authorized National Guard rifle team, 
nor will any team captain, team coach, 
or range officer be listed as a shooting 
member or alternate in addition to 
his duties as team officials. No ex- 
ception to this poliey will be made by 
the Militia Bureau, either prior to or 
during the period of the approaching 
matches. 

Members of National Guard teams 
who contemplate motoring to Camp 
Perry have been granted authority to 
travel by privately-owned automobiles 
with reimbursement for such travel to 
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be made by disbursing officers for o. pe 


penses actually incurred for gasoline 
oil, garage rent en route (not at Camp 
Perry), bridge, ferry, and other tolls 
in an amount not to exceed the co 
of transportation by common earrier 

Each State proposing to send , 
National Guard rifle team to the 
national matches was authorized by 
the War Department in 1924, to have 
star gauged 15 rifles and five auto. 
matic pistols especially selected for use 
in the matches. These rifles and pis 
tols were issued to the U. S. property 
and disbursing officers with the privi. 
lege of exchanging them for new rifles 
and pistols at subsequent National 
Matches. This plan, however, will not 
be effective this year, and all rifles and 
pistols issued under the above or other 
previous similar authority, now in the 
possession of any State, will be brought 
to Camp Perry by the various teams. 
These rifles and pistols may be retained 
by each team having them for use dur- 
ing the period of the matches, or they 
may be disposed of after arrival at 
Camp Perry. 
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A new procedure will be followed 
this year in the issuance of rifles and 
pistols to the National Guard teams, 
which will insure the National Guard 
participating in future National 
Matches having new rifles and pistols 
for training purposes prior to each 
match. Immediately following the com- 
pletion of the 1927 national matches, 
the U. S. property and disbursing off- 
cer of each State, whose allowance of 
previously selected National Mateh 
rifles and pistols has been disposed 
of as required, will submit a requisition 
to the Chief of the Militia Bureau for 
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National Match rifles and pistols. If 
these requisitions are submitted 
promptly, the delivery of these rifles 
and pistols will be made not later in 
any ease than four mouths prior to 
the opening of the 1928 outdoor train- 
ing season. These new rifles and pis- 
tols will be for the use of State rifle 
teams during the preliminary training 
and tryouts for the next National 
Matches following those of 1927. 
Teams other than those representing 
the several branches of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps are sub- 
ject to the following elimination rules: 
A team listed in class A after the 
National Matches of 1925, or after the 
last national mateh in which such team 
competed, shall have at least 50 per 
cent of its shooting members composed 
of men who have never before shot on 


any national match rifle team. A team 
listed in elass B after the last National 
Match in which such team competed 
shall have at least 30 per cent of its 
shooting members composed of men 
who have never before shot on any 
national match rifle team. A team 
listed in class C or unclassified after 
the National Matches of 1925, or after 
the last national match in which such 
team competed, shall be subject to the 
following elimination rule only, to 
which all teams except those represent- 
ing the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps and Civilian Military Training 
Camps are also subject, in addition to 
the rules prescribed above: ‘‘No team 
may have as a shooting member or 
alternate any man who has been a 
shooting member of any team in three 
or more of the five national rifle team 
matches immediately preceding.’’ 





In and About 


| enlisted strength of the Cali- 
fornia National Guard is now the 
strongest in its history. The Adjutant 
(ieneral of the State reports that dur- 
ing April the 92 organizations in Cali- 
iornia established a reeord of 78.82 
per cent for drill attendance, with a 
strength of more than 5,300 officers and 


men. The New York Guard’s average - 


attendance for March was 79 per cent, 
with a strength of 20,487 officers and 


men. 


® 


WHat THE Murynesora National 
Guard thinks of the instructor person- 
nel of the Regular Army was mani- 
lested when Company D, 206th In- 
lantry, gave a banquet at St. Paul on 
April 2 in honor of Master Sgt. Geo. 


the Armories 


C. Cockreil on his retirement after 30 
years of service with the Regular 
Army. Practically every member of 
the organization reported in dress uni- 
form, and a number of officers from 
the staff and sister organizations added 
dignity to the occasion. Among the 
officers present were: General Rhinow, 
Col. F. G. Stutz, Majors Nelson, Rob- 
inson, Browne, Lewis and Captain 
Hagerty. Sergeant Cockreil held the 
rank of major during the World War. 


® 


THe Lamar, Micu., Daily News pub- 
lished a special National Guard edition 
in May, in which high praise is paid 
to the local company, commanded by 
Capt. C. P. Childress. In an editorial, 
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the News says, ‘‘There is in this eom- 
munity a very different and a much 
finer spirit between the National Guard 
group and the balance of the com- 
munity than is true in many places 
that could be cited.’’ And also, ‘‘The 
viewpoint of the community remains 
the same, that the Guard is an asset 
to the community.”’ 
® 
In DecempBer, 1926, the State of 
New York unveiled a monument near 


D 


Department of Aeronautics 


HE American Legion at its Paris 

convention, if it accepts the advice 
of its committee on national defense, 
will postpone taking a definite attitude 
on the creation of a separate depart- 
ment of aeronautics with a cabinet offi- 
cer at its head, until the period of de- 
velopment suggested by the Morrow 
Board has passed. The committee re- 
fused, at a meeting just held here, to 
recommend immediate action looking 
to unification of the land and sea air 
forces under one head. 

Members of the committee, including 
such prominent figures as Maj. Gen. 
Hanson E. Ely and Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, expressed the opinion dur- 
ing the deliberations that since the ree- 
ommendations of the Morrow Board 
had already brought about consider- 
able improvement in the year that they 


‘period asked by the Morrow Board to 





Santiago, Cuba, to the memory of ti 
men of the 71st Infantry who fought 
on Cuban soil. As a mark of specigi 
recognition, therefore, when the Presi. 
dent of Cuba, General Gerardo Yj. 
chado, arrived in New York, the regi 
ment gave him a splendid reception, 
A special review in the brilliant ney 
full-dress of the regiment, preceded by 
a dinner and followed by a reception, 
were among the many features of the 
day’s celebration. 


laccscssSJ3])8)\ 


had been in effect, it would be better 
to wait until the five-year period has 
elapsed rather than suggest a change 
in procedure now. 

The American Legion will undoubt- 
edly agree with the views of its stand- 
ing committee. The fight for the crea- 
tion of a separate department of aero- 
nautics was fought to a finish only two 
years ago. It was the judgment of the 
President at that time that the ques- 
tion needed investigation, The crea 
tion of the Morrow Board was the re- 
sult. Its deliberations were thorough 
and its report complete. The five-year 





put its theories in operation has just 
begun. No reason exists for abandon- 
ing the findings until they have been 
given full trial—Washington Posi. 
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Reserve Commissions for the Regular Officer 


By A JuNIOR OFFICER OF INFANTRY 


HILE committees in Congress 
W. re discussing stagnation in the 
promotion list of the Regular Army 


it might be well to consider steps 
which could be taken in the direction 
of raising the morale among those of 
us who are ‘‘lower than’’ on the list. 


| refer to the lieutenants and captains 
of low rank. 


The present regulations governing 
eligibility for commission in the Re- 
serve encourage enlisted men of the 


Regular Army to qualify for Reserve 
commissions. Many enlisted men 


hold such commissions and in some 
cases several grades higher than their 
company commanders, These men are 
to be commended for their initiative 
and application; but, on the other 


hand, the Regular Army officer may 
not hold a Reserve commission. 


Why not permit officers of the per- 
manent establishment to qualify for 
higher rank in the Reserve? If a 


soldier 


is eligible it would seem fair 
and just that his company commander 
should be eligible to at least hold 
equal rank in the Reserve with a man 
under his command. The great ex- 
pansion into a war-time Army would 


surely T 


. provide enough vacancies for 
a l, 

Vonsider the graduate of the Re- 
‘etve Officers’ Training Corps of our 
rolleges. In a short span of years; by 


pursuing a correspondence course and 
taking part in an occasional camp, he 
finds himself a captain. On the other 
hand the R. O. T. C. graduate who en- 
ters the Regular Army and the newly 
commissioned West Point graduate 
are, at present, doomed to serve as 
long as fifteen years to eighteen years 
in the grade of lieutenant. 

The Regular officer is penalized. As 
one Reserve officer has pointedly said, 
‘**Tt seems you fellows in the Regular 
Army are scheduled to do our dirty 
work for us in the next fracas. You 
do the work; we get the credit. 
’Tisn’t right.’’ 

Of course, it is to be expected that 
in the event of a national emergency 
every officer in the Regular Army 
would receive some promotion, but 
there the old adage ‘‘a bird in the 
hand’’ is true if it ever was. The 
statement to the effect that a war, 
which we have in every generation, 
will provide advancement for all, is a 
wrong one. Such a statement is based 
upon a contingency which it is our 
duty to prevent. There should be no 
seeking of a war, and at present there 
is none, for the purpose of personal 
advancement. The system advocated 
herein would properly take care of 
suitable promotion, in the Reserve, 
during peace times. Then, should we 
become embroiled in war, our Regular 
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Army officers would automatically as- 
sume their rank in the Reserve. 

If we are to be promoted to higher 
grades in the expanded forces we will 
be expected to discharge our duties 
with credit. Therefore let us have an 
opportunity to get the feel of added 
responsibilities now. Prescribe our 
courses of study ; make them stiffer, if 
you will, than those for the Reserve, 
give us examinations, but in any case, 
give us a chance for something better. 

Of course it is the duty of every 
officer to prepare himself to exercise 
the duties of the next higher grade. 
It is also expressly required that com- 
manding officers are responsible for 
the professional instruction of those in 
their commands. But with the system 
now in effect the efforts of the indi- 
vidual are unguided and lead to no 
tangible result. This is especially 
true in the case of newly commis- 
sioned officers. 


Under the system advocated herein 
the training of the junior officer 
would insure the attainment of pro- 
fessional knowledge early in the ca- 
reer of the individual. It would be 
accomplished in a more expeditious 
manner since the individual would be 
placed upon his mettle. The whole 
project could be handled in the same 
manner as now obtains for the Re- 
serve, that is, by standardized courses 
of study and examinations and praec- 
tical tests before boards of officers. 

The long years facing us, the jun- 
ior officers, with the ordinary routine 
duties of garrison life with reduced 
strength companies, will kill the ini- 
tiative and ambition as surely as fate 
made us junior officers. This scheme 
need not interfere with the budget. 
There need not be any extra pay or 














































allowanees, since the Reserve comnis 
sions would take effect only in th 
event of a national emergency, 

Viewed from the standpoint of jy. 
tional defense this proposed play 
would be very valuable. Interest jp 
the Reserve will cease to be a “by 
order’’ affair (in most cases wher 
that is the extent of the interest) anj 
the components of the Army would lk 
knit together with the bonds of con. 
mon ties. The general rating of the 
Reserve would be brought to a higher 
level due to the inevitable results of 
constant contacts between the Regu 
lar and the Reserve officer. A great 
emergency would find everyone fitting 
into his place more readily, more ¢fi- 
ciently, and with a great deal less con- 
fusion and uncertainty than would 
normally be the ease. 

This arrangement would be no new 
thing in our service. In our National 
Army of the World War many officer 
held dual commissions. 
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The prevention of injustice in pro- 
motion is an important feature of the 
proposed scheme. Attention is i- 
vited to the cases of junior officers 
on duty at training camps early in 
the war who quietly and efficiently 
performed their duties in the grade of 
lieutenant or captain instructing the 
men who would soon leave the camp 
with higher rank than their instruc 
tors only to go to fields of opportu 
nity for further promotion. 

Whatever plan is worked out by 
Congress to overcome the ‘‘hump”’ 
the promotion list would not nullify 
the advantages of the suggestion 
made in this article, therefore it is t¢ 
be hoped that there will be in the 
near future, Reserve commissions fot 
Regulars. 
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OMMANDERS of all grades down 
: C to the squad leader must issue 
- orders. The ability to issue clear, con- 
’ cise, and definite orders is a good index 
" of an officer’s professional training or 
$ lack of it. 

The correct technique of the issuance 
, of orders, especially combat orders, in 
“ forms as approved by our service 
« schools involves considerable study and 
of practice. In the following article the 
. writer has endeavored to give a brief 
“ veneral treatment of the subject, real- 
a izing that all officers, especially those 
i. of the civilian components do not have 


the opportunity for an extensive study 
of this subject—yet they must issue 
orders in map problems and field exer- 
cises, if not in aetual eampaign. 

The standard service texts above re- 
ferred to in preparing this article are: 
Chapter IIT and Appendix I, Field 
Service Regulations, 1923, and Combat 
Orders, published by the General Serv- 
ice Schools, 1925. These works how- 
ever pertain primarily to the orders 
of larger units of combined arms and 
military students sometimeg find diffi- 
culty in applying the order forms 
there given to the smaller Infantry or- 
ganizations with which a junior officer 


ld 


comes into direet eontact. 


MILITARY ORDERS 
Military orders may be classified as 
follows : 
1. Routine Orders. 
2. Combat Orders. 


1. Routine Orders.* 
Routine orders are issued both in 


Diders and Messages of Smaller Infantry Units 


By Capratin Eustace M. Petxorto, Infantry 


peace and war. They may be sub- 
classified as follows: 


a, General Orders or ‘‘Orders’’ 
b. Court-Martial Orders 

c. Bulletins and Circulars 

d. Memoranda. 


General Orders include generally: 


(1) all detailed instructions necessary 
in carrying out certain general regu- 
lations or orders issued from a superior 
headquarters; (2) all standing instrue- 
tions to the end that frequent repe- 
tition may be avoided. 

A battalion forming a part of a regi- 
ment or a company does not issue 
“‘general orders.’’ Orders covering 
the same subject matter are called 
simply ‘‘orders.’’ 

General orders and ‘‘orders’’ for 
each organization start with a new 
number 1 on January 1 of each year. 

General Court-Martial Orders or 
Special Court-Martial Orders publish 
the results of trials by the class of 
court indicated by their titles. They 
are issued by officers authorized to ap- 
point such courts. 

Special Orders pertain to such move- 
ments or assignments of individuals or 
groups as are not necessary to be com- 
muniecated generally to the command. 
Special Orders usually have a number 
for all orders issued each day, the in- 
dividual orders being paragraphs of 
this order. 

A company does not issue Special 
Orders. Appointments of privates 1st 
class, specialists, and other matters re- 
lating to assignment are covered in 





See Army Regulations 310-50. 
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‘‘orders.’’ In other words a company 
has but two classes or orders, ‘‘Orders’’ 
which are preserved in the permanent 
file in the field desk, and ‘‘Memo- 
randa,’’ not permanently filed. 

Bulletins and Circulars are issued 
by the War Department and higher 
commands. Bulletins will usually con- 
tain matter that is informative or ad- 
visory in nature and of permanent du- 
ration. Circulars will usually contain 
matter that is directive in nature, gen- 
eral in application, but temporary in 
duration. Bulletins and Circulars are 
numbered in similar fashion to General 
Orders, each having its own annual 
series. A company or battalion should 
not use these classifications. 

Memoranda are issued in certain 
commands in lieu of Bulletins and Cir- 
culars, they may be temporary or per- 
manent in duration. If numbered they 
follow the same annual series plan as 
General Orders. Unimportant tempo- 
rary memoranda are usually unnum- 
bered. 

As the only permanent file for a com- 
pany provided by regulations is the 
‘‘order’’ file in the field desk, a com- 
pany commander should issue memo- 
randa of temporary nature only and 
destroy them from time to time to pre- 
vent undue accumulation. 

A battalion, not being an adminis- 
trative unit, should reduce its routine 
orders to a minimum. Such as are 


necessary should be temporary memo- - 


randa, but verbal orders should gen- 
erally suffice. 

Routine orders are signed ‘‘By com- 
mand of . . .’’, if a general officer, and 
‘**By Order of,’’ if an officer below that 
grade, by the chief of staff, or by the 
adjutant if the command has no chief 
of staff, and are authenticated as ‘‘ Offi- 


a 
eial’’ by the adjutant in either case 
Where there is no chief of staff ty 
adjutant signs twice. Orders assup, 
ing command and announcing person,i 
aides (of general officers) are eusts 
marily signed by the commander jp 
person. 

A company has no adjutant, ther. 
fore all orders should be signed by the 
company commander in person. The 
form: ‘‘By order of Captain .. 
John Smith, 1st Sergeant,’’ is not 
proper. By custom of the service, hov. 
ever, such memoranda as the announce. 
ment of daily guard and fatigue details 
are signed by the first sergeant rather 
than by the company commander. 






COMBAT ORDERS 


Combat Orders are issued only in 
campaign or simulated campaign. They 
are orders of any type which contain 
instructions for subordinate units, per. 
taining to any phase of operations in 
the field. They may be classified as 
follows : 


Letters of Instruction 

. Movement Orders. 

. Warning Orders 

. Field Orders 

. Administrative Orders 

. Fragmentary Orders (Messages). 


a om Oo Do 


The first named two classes pertain 
to large commands only and are there- 
fore not discussed here. 

Warning Orders are issued to give 
preliminary notice of a movement thal 
is to follow, usually covered by a sub- 
séquent order. They generally take 
the form of a simple message, verbil 
or written, or may, if occasion war 
rants, be more elaborate. Examples 
of a warning order are: 

‘The battalion will attack at 2: 
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pM. Company commanders will as- 
once at Hill 607 to receive 


semble at 
orders.” 
“The Battalion will mareh early to- 
morrow. Breakfast at 4:00 AM. Field 
Orders will issue at 10:00 PM.” 


THE FIELD ORDER 


Ficld Orders are the most important 
type of combat orders. They follow 
a fixed form consisting of 


1. Heading 

2 Distribution of Troops (in eer- 
tain orders) 

3. Body of 5 paragraphs 

4. Ending. 

The Heading of a field order follows 
this form: 
Field Orders Hq 2d Bn 1st Inf 


No CR 472 
1 Jan 27, 8:00 AM 


Maps: (Include all necessary to find 
points named in the order) General Map 
Gettysburg (1925), 1 inch = 5 miles. Geo- 
logical Survey, 1:62,500; Fairfield, Gettys- 
burg and Emmitsburg sheets. . 

The Distribution of Troops is either 
marginal or plaeed between paragraphs 
2 and 3 of the body. The subpara- 
graph letters refer to the correspond- 
ing subparagraphs of paragraph 3 of 
the body. This Distribution of Troops 
Is used only in certain orders of larger 
units of eombined arms. 

The general form for the Distribu- 
tion of Troops and the 5-paragraph 
body is shown below: 


Troops 1. a. Information of the enemy. 
a. b. Information of supporting 
troops. 


b. 


Se 


2. Plan of Action including: 
Scheme of maneuver; forma- 
tion in general terms; boun- 
daries, including lines of de- 
parture or resistance; direc- 
tions as to time. 

. a. b. ¢., ete. Missions of subor- 
dinate units, each subpara- 
graph referring to each unit or 


group of units having a special 
tactical mission. 
x. Matter applying to all units. 
4. Supply, administration, evacu- 
ation of wounded. 
5. Communications and Command 
Posts. 

The ending consists of the authenti- 
cation, a list of appended documents 
(if any), and the distribution, showing 
the disposition of each copy of the 
order. The old custom of the service 
was that field orders should be signed 
by the commander in person. Modern 
practice permits them to be signed and 
authenticated in the same manner as 
routine orders. In units smaller than 
a division the signature of the Execu- 
tive replaces that of the Chief of Staff 
and the authentication may be by an- 
other staff officer rather than the Adju- 
tant (who is with the rear echelon). 
The method of signature and authen- 
tication used depends on the personal 
preference of the Commander. 

The ending form is as follows. 


By order of Lt Col Jones 
R. H. Smith 
Major Inf Executive 
Official 
T. W. Brown 
Capt Inf Bn 3 
Annexes: (If any). 
Distribution: 


or Jones 
Lt Col 


co Com O 1st Plat How Co 
Bn—Ex Surg Hq Co 

Bn—1 Co A 1st Inf 

Bn—2 Co B lst Bn ist F A 
Bn—3 Co C File 

Bn—4 Co D Diary 


Annexes to field orders cover in de- 
tail operations of special arms or serv- 
ices. They would not ordinarily be 
used by a unit smaller than a division 
or a detached reinforced brigade. Ref- 
erence is made to them in the appro- 
priate paragraph of the field order. 
Annexes are prepared by the appro- 
priate staff officer rather than by the 
commander in person. 
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Circumstances of campaign fre- 
quently require field orders to be issued 
verbally or dictated, written orders in 
the above form being prepared later 
by a staff officer from his notes taken 
at the time. Verbal orders follow the 
same form as written orders except 
that the heading and ending are omit- 
ted. Occasionally paragraph 1 may 
be left out when everyone present is 
fully aware of the situation. In issu- 
ing verbal orders, however, a comman- 
der should mentally check his own 
order through a knowledge of the above 
form to see that he has omitted noth- 
ing that should be included. At the 
conclusion of the issuance of verbal 
orders it is customary for the com- 
mander to ask, ‘‘ Any questions?’’ At 
the conclusion of these, if any, he says, 
“*Tt is now — o’clock, that is all. . .’’, 
thus synchronizing watches and con- 
cluding the conference. 

Administrative Orders are similar to 
field orders but pertain to administra- 
tive rather than tactical dispositions. 
They may be issued in place of or as 
a supplement to paragraph 4 of a field 
order or at times when a field order 
is not necessary. They would not ordi- 
narily be used in a command smaller 
than a regiment. 

Field orders and administrative 
orders are numbered separately in each 
organization for each campaign. Where 
an administrative order pertains to a 
field order it would be designated, e. g., 
Administrative Order No 4 to aceom- 
pany Field Order No 2. 

Full field orders are usually issued 
at the commencement of each action 
or maneuver. During combat subse- 
quent orders are usually fragmentary 
and take the form of messages. 

Military messages are of two general 


classes; (1) fragmentary orders from 
superior to subordinate; (2) reports 
and information from subordinate tp 
superior. In either case the form is 


the same. 


The essential requirements of a writ. 
ten military message are: clearness. 
legibility, completeness and _ brevity. 
Messages must be capable of being 
understood by the addressee and must 
be expressed in as few words as pos. 
sible to accomplish this purpose. Be- 
fore sending a message, the sender 
should place himself in the position of 
the person who is to receive it and see 
if he can possibly misunderstand the 


meaning. 


——— 


In the body of the message : 
Do not state 


1. State facts clearly. 


your conclusions from facts as facts. 


2. Avoid words or phrases that have 
more than one meaning. 
3. Avoid indefinite words as ‘‘dusk,” 
‘*dawn,’’ ‘‘far,’’ ‘‘in front of.’’ 


4. Avoid slang. 


5. Avoid highly technical language. 


6. Avoid long and foreign words. 


7. Use proper punctuation marks. 
Spell these out when message is to be 
sent by radio or wire and use words 
‘‘quote’’ and ‘‘unquote’’ before and 


after quotations. 


8. Spell out numerals. 
9. Write legibly or print in capitals. 
10. Always print names of places, 
persons and all coded words in capi- 


tals. 


11. Avoid extra words. Don’t say, 
for example, ‘‘Please send as soon as 
possible,’’ or ‘‘I request that I be fur- 


nished’’—‘‘ Request’’ 
sufficient. 


or 


‘*send”’ 


is 
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12. The articles ‘‘a,’’ ‘‘an,’’ **the,”’ 
are seldom necessary. 

13. Polite terms have no place. 
‘‘Please’’ and ‘‘thanks’’ should never 
appear. 

Field message forms are furnished 
as a guide, but such blanks may not 
always be available and every officer 
should know the essentials of a field 
In addition to the body of 
the message, these are: 


message. 


In the heading— 
1. Number of message — Sender’s 
number. 

2. Address. This must de definite: 
“Commanding Officer’? may miscarry. 
“CQO Ist Inf’’ insures proper delivery. 

3. Date in the form: 1 Jan 26. 

4. Where the sender is, e. g., Patrol 
200 yds NW of CR 426; or, Hq 2d Bn 
Ist Inf. 

At the end— 


5. Who the sender is. 


6. Hour the message is signed. Very 
important to the recipient. 


Of these, any or all of 3, 4, 5 and 
6 may be omitted if there is danger of 
the message falling into the hands of 
the enemy, but omitted portions must 
be transmitted verbally by the person 
carrying the message. 

In the case of a sender who has no 
message center he should state how 
the message is sent. Where there is a 
message center the means of transmis- 
sion is entered there. 

Abbreviated forms are used for the 
signature of a field message, e. g., John 
Jones, 1st Lieutenant, 1st Infantry, is 
contracted to ‘‘Jones Lt.’’ 

Verbal messages are sent in cases of 
necessity only, and if important should 
always be recorded as soon as practic- 
able after issue. They should pertain 
to but one definite subject as ‘‘The 
Battalion will halt thirty minutes at 
Oldtown,’’ or ‘‘Enemy strength esti- 
mated at one platoon.’’ When carried 
by officer a little more latitude may be 
allowed. 

The bearer of a verbal message is 
required to repeat it before starting. 





Notes on Artillery F iring 


| ea World War brought many 
changes in artillery firing, both in 
the means utilized to prepare it and in 
its tactical employment. The changes 
were not, as was first believed, in the 
nature of disearding the old, but were 
rather in the nature of developing and 
refining it under conditions when time 
and the situation permit. For exam- 
ple, corrections for atmospheric condi- 
tions have developed greatly, though 
admittedly the application of these 
corrections is usually possible only un- 
der conditions of stabilization when 


meteorological stations have been made 
available to the artillery. The older, 
erude methods in use before the war, 
largely based on hasty methods of 
preparation of fire peculiar to condi- 
tions under a moving situation are still 
sound, still necessary, and form the 
fundamentals on which a study of the 
more deliberate and refined methods 
should be based. 

The object of the artillery is to de- 
liver effective fire in support of the 
Infantry where and when needed. The 
task of placing fire for the Infantry 
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. when and where needed is largely one When deliberate preparation of fx 


of artillery technique. To insure that 
this fire meets the needs of the Infan- 
try when it comes down on the given 
point, at the time called for, is, in gen- 
eral, a tactical problem. 

Preparation of fire is either deliber- 
ate or rapid, and may be carried out 
with or without a map. In employing 
deliberate methods, a map is very de- 
sirable and simplifies the problem in 
the usual case. No invariable rule can 
be laid down for the method to be 
used which depends altogether upon 
the means available and the tactical 
situation. In general, rapid methods 
of preparation will be found during 
the earlier stages of a meeting engage- 
ment, frequently through the subse- 
quent action, and during withdrawals 
and delaying actions. The defensive 
presupposing immobility for a time at 
least, will give the artillery more op- 
portunity for the deliberate prepara- 
tion of fire. It is safe to assume that 
during such actions this method of 
preparation will have its greatest em- 
ployment. 











tS 


is used, the center of impact of the firg 
rounds should fall close to the obje. 
tive, consequently deliberate prepan. 
tion will facilitate adjustment, make 
observation easier, save ammunition, 
and insure the desired results within 
a minimum of time. In certain case 
it is even possible, after deliberate 
preparation, to deliver fire for effect 
without any preliminary adjustment. 
Observation, however, is desirable 
when this method is employed. To 
produce the maximum effect artillery 
fire must always be observed. Unob- 
served fire however deliberately and 
accurately prepared is far less effec. 
tive than observed fire and is used 
only when observation is impossible. 

Due to the lack of means or to the 
urgent need for the prompt delivery 
of fire, the preparation of fire must oi- 
ten be reduced to the minimum. In 
such cases, the errors resulting from 
the rapid preparation are eliminated 
or reduced by corrections made during 
the observation of the fire. 





Are The Reserves Ready? 


N the event of a major emergency 

declared by Congress the Organized 
Reserves are to be mobilized rapidly, 
as a part of the first echelon of the 
Army ; how rapidly we should be mobi- 
lized will depend upon the cireum- 
stances of that time. Under present 
arrangements we could not be effec- 
tively mobilized in less than six or 
eight months of ‘‘M Day.’’ A number 
of contingencies might arise in our 
dealings with nations when we should 
be mobilized in two months if we aré te 
fill our mission. 


If some one telephoned the police or 
the fire department a hurry call and 
was informed they were sorry but they 
could not respond until next week he 
would say that they might as well not 
come. 

If the Organized Reserves are needed 
in some national emergency in two 
months and they cannot respond in 
less than six or eight months, they ar 
not. fulfilling their mission and the 
people should know it—Col. FE. A. 
Shitttleworth, in 78th Division Gazette. 
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France 


Vancuvers Using The armies of sev- 
eral countries 
have eondueted 
large scale tests of tactical movement 
of troops by truck. Not the least in- 
teresting of these was that of the fall 
maneuvers of the French Army in 
1925, 


Automobiles 


The assumed situation left gaps op- 
posite each other and about 50 kilo- 
meters wide in the fronts of both a 
French and an assumed enemy’s army. 
This condition favored the use of 
troops operating in motor columns. 
The commander of the French 50th 
Division received orders to proceed by 
motor transport through the gap at 
night with his entire division, and to 
continue on the following day. 

The information of the enemy in- 
cluded a report that an important 
loree of hostile cavalry, actually a di- 
vision, was on one flank of the pro- 
posed march, 

The assumed Freneh foree consisted 
of a divisional reeonnaissanee group, 
three regiments of Infantry, one tank 
company on trucks, two companies of 
engineers, the normal divisional ar- 
lillery, one motor seeurity unit, a 
regiment of 75-mm. portée artillery, a 
group of 150-mm. short portée artil- 
lery, a group of antiaireraft defense, 
an airplane reeonnaissanee squadron, 
and four radio seetions equipped to 
send and receive on the mareh. Ae- 
‘ually, the commander ha@ only one 
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A Motor Column in 1927 


A convoy of 35 trucks of the 2ist Tank 
Maintenance Company, traveled 90 miles 
with full capacity loads on April 7, mak- 
ing record time. Nineteen miles was over 
muddy, dirt roads. Performance of short 
convoys of Liberty trucks in good mechan- 
ical condition with experienced drivers, 
moving by day, is quite different from the 
conditions of the tests made by the French 
as stated in the accompanying article 


regiment of Infantry, one group of 
75-mm. portée artillery, the special 
motor security unit, and the company 
of tanks. 

In order to avoid complications the 
director of the maneuver prevented 
the hostile cavalry from engaging the 
motor column, so the net result was 
more or less a technical transport 
problem. 

The commander decided to move the 
truck columns by bounds or rushes on 
a broad front, and to provide security 
for each rush before it started. 

His plan for providing security 
was: to use planes for distant recon- 
naissance; to put out an advance 
guard of one scout squadron, one com- 
pany of Infantry in trucks, one see- 
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tion of tanks on trucks and a com- 
pany of engineers; to use the motor 
security unit as one flank guard, and 
a company of Infantry in trucks as 
the other. 

The security units operated suf- 
ficiently far ahead to establish lines 
of security and seize and hold bridges 
and other critical points. The main 
truck column then made its first 
bound, using the several available 
roads. The advance guard then moved 
out again and provided security for 
the next bound. The third bound ear- 
ried the division to the position for 
debussing to accomplish its mission. 

Each truck column in the main 
body provided its own local protection 
on the march by means of an advance 
guard of one company. The cyclist 
company of the division stayed with 
the main body, on the exposed flank. 
The automatic arms of the units in 
trucks were able to deliver fire to 
both sides. The antiaircraft unit 
moved by night and so as to protect 
the foree during its daylight march. 

Commandant Janssen describes this 
problem, as part of a general discus- 
sion on the subject of motor transport 
that appeared recently in the Revue 
Militaire Francaise. The author draws 
several important conclusions from the 
maneuvers, even though there was lack- 
ing much of the reality that he would 
like to have seen. 

Certain technical difficulties appear 
in movement by truck that are not 
present in such serious form when a 
column is on foot. Among them are 
the kinds and conditions of roads, the 
streams, the bridges. The chance 
crippling of one or more trucks, espe- 
cially on a narrow road, will tie up 
the whole movement. Persons who 
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think of individual trucks as moving 
along at 15 or more miles per hoy 
may find it hard to realize the sloy 
rate of movement of truck column 
But when we consider that mos 
movements are made in the combat 
area at night, often over narroy 
roads, perhaps muddy, and with driy. 
ers not accustomed to driving in con. 
voy, we can appreciate the ‘‘tech. 
nical difficulties.’’ The rate of move. 
ment in Lorraine in 1924 under w. 
favorable conditions of roadway and 
at night was only 314 kilometers an 
hour, while in the Army of the Rhine 
in 1925, under about the same condi- 
tions, but with better trained person. 
nel, the rate was 5 kilometers per hour. 


Commandant Janssen’s article con. 
tains some startling figures on the 
length of a motorized French division 
of the usual composition. The per- 
sonnel, borses and carriages require 
about 700 trucks; the ammunition, 
gasoline and food supplies another 
100 trucks. The trucks for acees- 
sories, the artillery, tanks and seeur- 
ity motor units and the 150 organi- 
zation vehicles bring the total to 1,400 
vehicles. This occupies 70 kilometers 
(42 miles) of road space. Traveling 
at 14 kilometers an hour the division 
would take from five to seven hours 
to pass a given point. 

The study of the security phase of 
the problem discloses at once the vul- 
nerability of the motor column. A 
small cavalry patrol, with a machine 
rifle or two, that might have broken 
through the motor security screen 
could have delayed the column mate- 
rially. If a larger force of the enemy 
had foreed its way through the sereen 
it might have broken up the entire 
movement. 
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There is no experience to justify 
the statement that the automobile is 
able to sustain itself by itself. The 
author thinks that, for many years to 
come and until there are armored cars 
that can operate over any terrain, 
cavalry must assure the safety of a 
truck movement such as the one de- 
scribed. He also thinks that armored 
scout cars, such as the French Citroen, 
gannot replace the rider on horseback 
any more than the armored foot sol- 
dier, the tank, ean replace the Infan- 
tryman who fights unprotected. 

Motor security units, according to 
the author, should inelude: (1) eross- 
country armored reconnaissance cars 


suited primarily for seouting; (2) 
cross-country, light armored, trans- 
port cars for carrying troops; (3) 


cross-country liaison ears without 
(4) large and small trucks, 
capable of travel off roads, for trans- 
port of personnel and supplies; (5) 
light tanks; and (6) radio sets on 
caterpillars. Finally, he considers that, 
given the money, the teehnieal prob- 
lem of producing these types is no 
longer diffeult. When we have solved 
the tactical problem of large seale 
troop movements by truck in the 
presence of the enemy, the technical 
one ought to be a relatively easy one. 


armor; 


Italy 


The value of physical train- 
raining ing was recognized by the 

Italian army after the 
World War, and as a result the Cen- 
tral School of Physieal Education was 
‘ounded in 1922 at Farnesina, a suburb 
of Rome, where before the war the 
National Rifle Club of Italy maintained 
a target range. This plant was taken 
the government for athletic 
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instruction. The buildings consist of 
the usual administration building with 
dormitories and mess halls for the 
student officers, instructors and en- 
listed personnel. There is a splendid 
gymnasium with fair equipment and 
an excellent athletic field. The climate 
in thiw part of Italy is such that in- 
struction can be given out of doors 
practically the year around. 


The primary object of the school 
was to give athletic training to junior 
officers of the army who, on the com- 
pletion of their course, would return 
to their regiments as physical train- 
ing instructors for the enlisted men. 
The first courses were of three months’ 
duration. Later a special nine-month 
course was instituted for those officers 
who made the best record in the three- 
month course. The object of this longer 
course was to train officers to direct 
the physical training in regiments, re- 
eruiting schools for officers and non- 
commissioned officers, and divisional 
centers of physical training. 

The actual instruction at the school 
is given by a staff of eight expert 
physical training instructors. 

As a result of the benefits from 
physical training in the armv, Musso- 
lini decided to introduce it in the 
national security militia, and conse- 
quently in 1925 courses at the central 
school at Farnesina were opened for 
militia officers. These courses have 
been of three-month duration and have 
continued up to the present time. In 
this connection should be mentioned 
the fact that the militia is now charged 
with the premilitary training of the 
Italian youth, and this training is 
largely physical. 

The school was recently opened to 
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senior noncommissioned officers of the 
army, and each army corps sent eight 
men, or a total of 80 attended. 


Japan 


Strike of On their demand for 
Chinese Students machine gun prac- 

tice in the place of 
rifle practice being refused all the 24 
second-form Chinese students in the 
Tokyo Military Academy went on a 
strike recently, demanding -the expul- 
sion from the academy of their in- 


structor. The academy authoritig 
suspended them for an _ indefinity 
period. There is no provision covering 
suspension in the academy’s regula. 
tions and the act of the Chinese sty. 
dents would be met by dismissal in the 
ease of Japanese. 

These Chinese students were des. 
patched by the Tuchuns in various 
provinces of China. About 100 first. 
form students from China in the 
academy remain indifferent to the 
strike of their friends. 


D 


Comments on Recent Maneuvers 


OINT Army and Navy maneuvers in 
J New England and a war game in 
Texas to determine the effectiveness of 
Infantry, Field Artillery, and even 
Cavalry, in the presence of bombing air 
squadrons, are now to afford the prac- 
tieal training that had been denied for 
reasons of economy... 

The operations in Texas bring more 
than 100 airplanes into the field. Their 
assembling is called ‘‘the greatest 
aerial concentration since the war.’’ 
They are divided between two oppos- 
ing armies. Cavalry has been assigned 
an important position, for the General 
Staff holds that mounted troops are not 
obsolete. . . . 


In the English war games in 1926 
tanks, cavalry and horse artillery sur- 
prised a less mobile force. It was 
found that in thick weather the air- 
planes could hardly function at all. 
Then the old reliable Infantry came 
into its own and was always the ‘‘back- 
bone’’ of the army. . . . Infantry will 
not be found wanting, and the Cavalry 
will have its uses—New York Times. 


Behind the illusion of this fortu- 
nately ended conflict there lurked too 
much reality to please the snug Rhode 
Islander. It was graphically brought 
to our attention that this is a par- 
ticularly coveted part of a great in- 
dustrial-munitions area whose strategic 
importance is tremendous; that we are 
in the lap of the sea, from whose gray 
fastnesses an unseen enemy fleet might 
fire to pave the way for troops; that 
the landing, if successful and followed 
by a formidable advance, would inevit- 
ably mean the evacuation of Provi- 
dence.—Providence Journal. 

There is another phase of the mat- 
ier which must not be overlooked. This 
war game was played with theoretical 
divisions. Had there been a real at- 
tack, taking the form of a descent upon 
the coast, it would have puzzled the 
defending chiefs to find the thousands 
of trained and well equipped troops 
to hurl upon the landing force. In 
fact, a big lesson of the game remains 
the need of genuine preparedness for 
the national defense in the event of an 


emergency.—Manchester Union. 
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The Song Contest 


+ en INFANTRY JOURNAL’S contest 


elosed ofticially on July 1. 


SCT] 


Te¢ 


W 


the musie for an Infantry song 

The manu- 

pts have been referred to a commit- 

of judges, the composition of which 

| not be disclosed until announce- 

t is made of the name of the win- 
r of the faet that all manuseripts 
been rejected. 


iweripts received, the result of the 


r from the large number of 


mtest cannot be expeeted until the 


(1) 


Help Us to Help Others 


} E members named below have as- 


sisted us materially during the past 
to add to our membership 


ong the National Guard and Organ- 


Re serves, 


By calling to the at- 


tention of the Infantry officers the 


to be derived from a membership 


the Infantry Association, including 


INFANTRY JOURNAL, they are aid- 
our Association in helping these 


iicers to keep abreast of the best 


ought on professional Army and In- 


try matters, 
Col. James W. F. Allen, Inf., 
r 153d Inf., Ark. N. G., 8. 
Col. Milo C. Corey, instructor, 
S. Waa 
pt. L. W. Meinzer, Inf., instructor, 
t Inf., Ind. N. G., 3. 
'. Cyrus H. Searey, Inf., instrue- 
%4th Div. 1. 
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Capt. P. R. Hudson, Inf., instructor, 
Va. N. G., 1. 

Capt. Henry W. Edmonds, Inf., in- 
structor, N. C. N. G., 1. 

Major George Blair, Inf., instructor, 
Arty. Group, O. R., 4th CA., 1. 

Capt. W. A. Swift, Inf., instructor, 
128th Inf., Wis. N. G., 1. 

Lieut. Charles R. Neill, Inf. Res., 
103d Div., 1. 

® 
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Our Latest Publication 


UR Book Department has had un- 
O usual success in the sales of its 
latest book ‘‘Company Training,’’ that 
appeared from the press on May 15. 
Company Training is an abridgement 
of 46 Training Regulations that are 
necessary for the training of Infantry 
companies. These regulations have 
been condensed into 760 pages of a 
book of pocket size, similar to the A. 
E. F. drill regulations. By using flex- 
ible cloth cover and thin paper, the 
book is only a trifle over 34-inch in 
thickness. 

The fact that the volume contains 
all the drill, technique of weapons, 
marksmanship, combat principles, ete., 
pertaining to each type of Infantry 
company—rifle, machine gun, howitzer, 
service, and headquarters—makes it 
comprehensive. 

The Infantry has long sought for 
just such a handbook, and the Associ- 
ation considers itself fortunate in hav- 
ing so complete a book to offer in such 
handy form. 
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Solutions to “Ask Me”Another” 4 


HE following are the Actual Solu- 

tions to the problems appearing in 
another column of this number of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, as reported by 
Maj. C. L, Byrne, Inf. 


Problem No. 1 
SPECIAL SITUATION I: 
(a) ‘* Lieut. Husky, Sgt. Trainguard, 
come with me.’’ I proceed at a fast 
On 


the way through I spot various husky 


walk through the passenger cars. 


nonecoms and privates to right and 
left. 
the shoulder and say, ‘‘ Trouble in the 
kitchen me.’’ <Ap- 
proaching the entrance to kitchen car 


As | come to them I tap them on 


ear, come with 
I glance back and see that I have more 
than a dozen huskies lined up behind 
me. 

LESSON FROM SOLUTION 


SPECIAL 


OF 
SITUATION I 
(b) Take personal charge in emer- 
gencies. Don’t stop to arrange details 
plan an ideal solution based on 
You 


excited 


or 
questionable information, have 


information from one man 


only. Make personal reconnaissance 
promptly, prepared for emergency as 
reported, but awaiting further infor- 
mation for issuance of orders. 


SPECIAL SITUATION II: 

‘*Lieut. Husky, Medical Officer 
The 
outside.’’ I go to 
each of several men who show signs of 
having been in the fight, take hold of 
them between the shoulders and the 
elbows, and put my nose within an 
inch of their mouths. 


(a) 
Set. Trainguard, come with me. 
rest wait 


of you 


I tell each one 
to let me smell his breath and spot 
those with liquor breaths. The mess 


sergeant is laid out with drink and a 
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blow on the head. I place another 
in charge and instruct him to 

order at once and have supper dd 
I announce that I shall make a fue 
ther investigation and award punish” 
ments later. We withdraw, taking? 4 
mess sergeant with us, attending to his 
wounds and putting him to bed. 






























LESSON FROM SOLUTION OF SITUATION ft 
AND ENTIRE PROBLEM 
(b) Information is very often inae 
eurate. Exaggeration is a common 
Situations may ehange © 
Plans should therefore — 
Don’t plan in detail how — 
to ‘‘eross a bridge’’ until you eome 7 
to it. a 
If situation permits, restore routine 
immediately. A quick preliminary 
investigation to get most of the salient | 
facts will often be enough at the time. 
You can investigate further and deeide 
on action later, quietly and without 
haste. In the meantime the offenders 
are on the anxious bench. 
® 
Problem No. 2 
(a) I stand on a box or some 
thing to raise me above the heads of 
the crowd, call for attention and say 
loudly : ‘‘This pilot has landed here by 
mistake. He wants to fly to the Air 
Service field over there (pointing). 
He can’t do it unless you get out of 
the way. So go back to your tents and 
camps right away, please.”’ 


inaccuracy, 
very rapidly. 
be simple. 


LESSON 

(b) Whenever the situation permits 
let all concerned know what you want 
to do and why. Then ask them to help 
you do it. You will get the thing done 
quicker and better than in any other 
way. 








